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THE INFORMATIVE CONTENT OF 
EDUCATION’ 


By H. G. WELLS, D.Litt. 


Section L of the British Association is of 
necessity one of the least specialized of all 
sections. Its interests spread far beyond 
professional limitations. It is a section 
where any one who is so to speak a citizen 
at large may hope to play a part that is not 
altogether an impertinent intrusion. And 
it is in the character of a citizen at large 
that I have accepted the very great honor 
that you have offered me in making me the 
president of this section. I have no other 
claim whatever upon your attention. Since 
the remote days when as a needy adventurer 
I taught as non-resident master in a private 
school, invigilated at London University ex- 
aminations, raided the diploma examina- 
tions of the College of Preceptors for the 
money prizes offered, and, in the most com- 
mercial spirit, crammed candidates for the 
science examinations of the university, I 
have spent very few hours indeed in edu- 
cational institutions. Most of those were 
spent in the capacity of an inquiring and 
keenly interested parent at Oundle School. 
I doubt if there is any member of this sec- 
tion who has not had five times as much 
teaching experience as I have, and who is 
not competent to instruct me upon all ques- 
tions of method and educational organiza- 
tion and machinery. So I will run no 
risks by embarking upon questions of that 


1 Address of the President of Section L—Educa- 
tional Science, British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Nottingham, September 2, 1937. 


sort. But on the other hand, if I know 
very little of educational methods and ma- 
chinery I have had a certain amount of 
special experience in what those methods 
produce and what that machine turns out. 
I have been keenly interested for a num- 
ber of years, and particularly since the war, 
in public thought and public reactions, in 
what people know and think and what they 
are ready to believe. What they know and 
think and what they are ready to believe 
impresses me as remarkably poor stuff. 
A general ignorance—even in respectable 
quarters—of some of the most elementary 
realities of the political and social life of 
the world is, I believe, mainly accountable 
for much of the discomfort and menace of 
our times. The uninstructed public intel- 
ligence of our community is feeble and 
convulsive. It is still a herd intelligence. 
It tyrannizes here and yields to tyranny 
there. What is called elementary education 
throughout the world does not in fact edu- 
cate, because it does not properly inform. 
I realized this very acutely during the latter 
stages of the war and it has been plain in 
my mind ever since. It led to my taking 
an active part in the production of various 
outlines and summaries of contemporary 
knowledge. Necessarily they had the de- 
fects and limitations of a private adven- 
ture, but in making them I learned a great 
deal about—what shall I say ?—the contents 
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of the minds our schools are turning out as 
taught. 

And so now I am proposing to concen- 
trate the attention of this section for this 
meeting on the question of what is taught 
as fact, that is to say upon the informative 
side of educational work. For this year I 
suggest we give the questions of drill, skills, 
art, music, the teaching of languages, math- 
ematics and other symbols, physical train- 
ing and development, a rest, and that we 
concentrate on the inquiry: What are we 
telling young people directly about the 
world in which they are to live? ‘What is 
the world picture we are presenting to 
their minds? What is the framework of 
conceptions about reality and about obliga- 
tion into which the rest of their mental ex- 
istences will have to be fitted? I am pro- 
posing in fact a review of the informative 
side of education, wholly and solely—in- 
formative in relation to the needs of moderu 
life. 

And here the fact that I am an educa- 
tional outsider—which in every other rela- 
tion would be a disqualification—gives me 
certain very real advantages. I can talk 
with exceptional frankness. And I am in- 
clined to think that in this matter of the 
informative side of education frankness has 
not always been conspicuous. For what I 
say I am responsible only to the hearer and 
my own self-respect. I occupy no position 
from which I can be dismissed as unsound 
in my ideas. I follow no career that can 
be affected by anything I say. I follow, 
indeed, no career. I have no party, no 
colleagues or associates who can be embar- 
rassed by any unorthodox suggestions I 
make. Every schoolmaster, every teacher, 
nearly every professor must, by the nature 
of his calling, be wary, diplomatic, com- 
promising—he has his governors to con- 
sider, his college to consider, his parents 
to consider, the local press to consider; 
he must not say too much nor say any- 
thing that might be misinterpreted and 
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misunderstood. I can. And so I think | 
can best serve the purposes of the British 
Association and this section by taking every 
advantage of my irresponsibility, being as 
unorthodox and provocative as I can be, 
and so possibly saying a thing or two which 
you are not free to say but which some of 
you at any rate will be more or less willing 
to have said. 

Now when I set myself to review the field 
of inquiry I have thus defined, I found it 
was necessary to take a number of very 
practical preliminary issues into account. 
As educators we are going to ask what is 
the subject-matter of a general education? 
What do we want known? And how do 
we want it known? What is the essential 
framework of knowledge that should be 
established in the normal citizen of our . 
modern community? What is the irre- 
ducible minimum of knowledge for a re- 
sponsible human being to-day? 

I say irreducible minimum—and I do so, 
because I know at least enough of school 
work to know the grim significance of the 
school time-table and of the leaving school 
age. Under contemporary conditions our 
only prospect of securing a mental accord 
throughout the community is by laying a 
common foundation of knowledge and ideas 
in the school years. No one believes to-day, 
as our grandparents—perhaps for most of 
you it would be better to say great-grand- 
parents—believed, that education had an 
end somewhen about adolescence. Young 
people then left school or college under the 
imputation that no one could teach them 
any more. There has been a quiet but com- 
plete revolution in people’s ideas in this 
respect and now it is recognized almost uni- 
versally that people in a modern community 
must be learners to the end of their days. 
We shall be giving a considerable amount of 
attention to continuation adult and _ post- 
graduate studies in this section, this year. 
It would be wasting our opportunities not to 
do so. Here in Nottingham University Col- 
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lege we have under Professor Peers the only 
professorship of adult education in England, 
and the Adult Education Department which 
is in close touch with the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Association has broadened its scope far 
beyond the normal range of adult education. 
Our modern idea seems to be a continuation 
of learning not only for university gradu- 
ates and practitioners in the so-called intel- 
lectual professions, but for the miner, the 
plough-boy, the taxi-cab driver and the out- 
of-work, throughout life. Our ultimate aim 
is an entirely educated population. 

Nevertheless, it is true that what I may 
call the main beams and girders of the 
mental framework must be laid down, 
soundly or unsoundly, before the close of 
adolescence. We live under conditions 
where it seems we are still only able to afford 
for the majority of our young people free- 
dom from economic exploitation, teachers 
even of the cheapest sort and some educa- 
tional equipment, up to the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, and we have to fit our projects 
to that. And even if we were free to carry 
on with unlimited time and unrestrained 
teaching resources, it would still be in those 
opening years that the framework of the 
mind would have to be made. We have got 
to see therefore that whatever we propose 
as this irreducible minimum of knowledge 
must be imparted between infancy and— 
at most, the fifteenth or sixteenth year. 
Roughly, we have to get it into ten years 
at the outside. 

And next let us turn to another relent- 
lessly inelastie packing-case and that is, the 
school time-table. How many hours in the 
week have we got for this job in hand? The 
maximum school hours we have available 
are something round about thirty, but out 
of this we have to take time for what I may 
call the non-informative teaching, the native 
and foreign language teaching, teaching to 
read, teaching to write clearly, basic mathe- 
matical work, drawing, various forms of 
manual training, musie and so forth. A 
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certain amount of information may be 
mixed in with these subjects but not very 
much. They are not what I mean by in- 
formative subjects. By the time we are 
through with these non-informative sub- 
jects, I doubt if at the most generous esti- 
mate we can apportion more than six hours 
a week to essentially informative work. 
Then let us, still erring on the side of gen- 
erosity, assume that there are forty weeks 
of schooling in the year. That gives us a 
maximum of 240 hours in the year. And if 
we take ten years of schooling as an average 
human being’s preparation for life and if 
we disregard the ravages made upon our 
school time by measles, chicken-pox, whoop- 
ing-cough, coronations and occasions of pub- 
lie rejoicing, we are given 2,400 hours as all 
that we can hope for as our time allowance 
for building up a coherent picture of the 
world, the essential foundation of knowl- 
edge and ideas, in the minds of our people. 
The complete framework of knowledge has to 
be established in two hundred dozen hours. 
It is plain that a considerable austerity is 
indicated for us. We have no time to waste, 
if our schools are not to go on delivering, 
year by year, fresh hordes of ignorant, un- 
balanced, uncritical minds, at once sus- 
picious and credulous, weakly gregarious, 
easily baffled and easily misled, into the 
monstrous responsibilities and dangers of 
this present world. Mere cannon-fodder 
and stuff for massacres and stampedes. 

Our question becomes therefore: ‘‘ What 
should people know—whatever else they 
don’t know? Whatever else we may leave 
over—for leisure-time reading, for being 
picked up or studied afterwards—what is 
the irreducible minimum that we ought to 
teach as clearly, strongly and conclusively 
as we know how?’’ 

And now I—and you will remember my 
role is that of the irresponsible outsider, the 
citizen at large—I am going to set before 
you one scheme of instruction for your con- 
sideration. For it I demand all those 
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precious 2,400 hours. You will perceive the 
scheme is explicitly exclusive of several con- 
tradictory and discursive subjects that now 
find a place in most curricula, and you will 
also find doubts arising in your mind about 
the supply and competence of teachers, a 
difficulty about which I hope to say some- 
thing before my time is up. But teachers 
are for the world and not the world for 
teachers. If the teachers we have to-day are 
not equal to the task required of them, then 
we have to recondition our teachers or re- 
place them. We live in an exacting world 
and a certain minimum of performance is 
required of us all. If children are not to be 
given at least this minimum of information 
about the world into which they have come 
—through no fault of their own—then I do 
think it would be better for them and the 
world if they were not born at all. And to 
make what I have to say as clear as possible 
I have had a diagram (Fig. 1) designed 
which I will unfold to you as my explana- 
tion unfolds. 

You have already noted I have exposed 
the opening stage of my diagram. You see 
I make a three-fold division of the child’s 
impressions and the matters upon which its 
questions are most lively and natural. I say 
nothing about the child learning to count, 
scribble, handle things, talk and learn the 
alphabet and so forth because all these 
things are ruled out by my restriction of my 
address to information only. This is what 
it wants to know. In all these educational 
matters, there is an element of overlap. As 
it learns about things and their relationship 
and interaction its vocabulary increases and 
its ideas of expression develop. You will 
make an allowance for that. 

And now I bring down my diagram to ex- 
pose the first stage of positive and deliberate 
teaching. We begin telling true stories of 
the past and of other lands. We open out 
the child’s mind to a realization that the sort 
of life it is living is not the only life that has 
been lived and that human life in the past 
has been different from what it is to-day 
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and on the whole that it has been progres. 
sive. We shall have to teach a little about 
law and robbers, kings and conquests, but 
I see no need at this stage to afflict the grow. 
ing mind with dates and dynastic particu. 
lars. I hope the time is not far distant when 
children even of eight or nine will be freed 
from the persuasion that history is a magic 
recital beginning ‘‘ William the Conqueror, 
1066.’’ Concurrently, we ought to make 
the weather and the mud pie our introduc. 
tion to what Huxley christened long ago as 
elementary physiography. We ought to 
build up simple and clear ideas from natural 
experience. 

We start a study of the states of matter 
with the boiling, evaporation, freezing and so 
on of water and go on to elementary physics 
and chemistry. Local topography can form 
the basis of geography. We shall have to 
let our learner into the secret that the world 
is a globe—and for a time I think that has 
to be a bit of dogmatic teaching. It is not 
SO easy aS many people suppose to prove 
that the world is spherical and that proof 
may very well be left to make an exercise 
in logie later on in the education. Then 
comes biology. Education I rejoice to see is 
rapidly becoming more natural, more bio- 
logical. Most young children are ready to 
learn a great deal more than most teachers 
can give them about animals. I think we 
might easily turn the bear, the wolf, the 
tiger and the ape from holy terrors and 
nightmare material into sympathetic crea- 
tures, if we brought some realization of how 
these creatures live, what their real excite- 
ments are, how they are sometimes timid, 
into the teaching. I don’t think that de- 
seriptive botany is very suitable for young 
children. Flowers and leaves and berries 
are bright and attractive, a factor in esthetic 
education, but I doubt if, in itself, vegeta- 
tion can hold the attention of the young. 
But directly we begin to deal with plants as 
hiding-places, homes and food for birds and 
beasts, the little boy or girl lights up and 
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learns. And with this natural elementary 
zoology and botany we should begin ele- 
mentary physiology. How plants and ani- 
mals live, and what health means for them. 

There I think you have stuff enough for 
all the three or four hundred hours we can 
afford for the foundation stage of knowl- 
edge. Outside this substantial teaching of 
school hours the child will be reading and 
indulging in imaginative play—and making 
that clear distinction children do learn to 
make between truth and fantasy—about 
fairyland, magic carpets and seven league 
boots, and all the rest of it. So far as my 
convictions go I think that the less young 
children have either in or out of school of 
what has hitherto figured as history, the 
better. I do not see either the charm or the 
educational benefit of making an important 
subject of the criminal history of royalty, 
the murder of the Princes in the Tower, the 
wives of Henry the Eighth, the families of 
Edward and James I, the mistresses of 
Charles II, Sweet Nell of Old Drury and all 
the rest of it. I suggest that the sooner we 
get all that unpleasant stuff out of schools, 
and the sooner we forget the border bicker- 
ings of England, France, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, Bannockburn, Flodden, Crecy 
and Agincourt, the nearer our world will be 
to a sane outlook upon life. In this survey 
of what a common citizen should know I am 
doing my best to elbow the scandals and re- 
venges which once passed as English history 
into an obscure corner or out of the picture 
altogether. 

But I am not proposing to eliminate his- 
tory from education—far from it. Let me 
bring down my diagram a stage further and 
you will see how large a proportion of our 
treasure of 2,400 hours I am proposing to 
give to history. This next section represents 
about 800 to 1,000 pre-adolescent hours. It 
is the school-boy—school-girl stage. And 
here the history is planned to bring home to 
the new generation the reality that the 
world is now one community. I believe that 
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the crazy combative patriotism that plainly 
threatens to destroy civilization to-day is 
very largely begotten by the schoolmaster 
and the schoolmistress in their history les. 
sons. They take the growing mind at a 
naturally barbaric phase and they inflame 
and fix its barbarism. I think we under. 
rate the formative effect of this perpetual 
reiteration of how we won, how our empire 
grew and how relatively splendid we have 
been in every department of life. We are 
blinded by habit and custom to the way it 
infects these growing minds with the chronic 
and nearly incurable disease of national 
egotism. Equally mischievous is the fur- 
tive anti-patriotism of the leftish teacher. | 
suggest that we take on our history from the 
simple descriptive anthropology of the ele- 
mentary stage to the story of the early civili- 
zations. We are dealing here with material 
that was not even available for the school 
masters and mistresses who taught our fath- 
ers. It did not exist. But now we have the 
most lovely stuff to hand, far more exciting 
and far more valuable than the quarrels of 
Henry II and a Becket or the peculiar un- 
pleasantnesses of King James or King John. 
Archeologists have been piecing together a 
record of the growth of the primary civiliza- 
tions and the developing roles of priest, 
king, farmer, warrior, the succession of 
stone and copper and iron, the appearance 
of horse and road and shipping in the ex- 
pansions of those primordial communities. 
It is a far finer story to tell a boy or girl 
and there is no reason why it should not be 
told. Swinging down upon these early civi- 
lizations came first the Semitie-speaking 
peoples and then the Aryan-speakers. Per- 
sian, Macedonian, Roman followed one an- 
other, Christendom inherited from Rome 
and Islam from Persia, and the world began 
to assume the shapes we know to-day. This 
is great history and also in its broad lines it 
is a simple history—upon it we can base 4 
lively modern intelligence, and now it can be 
put in a form just as comprehensible and ex- 
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citing for the school phase as the story of 
our English kings and their terrestrial, dy- 
nastic and sexual entanglements. When at 
last we focus our attention on the British 
Isles and France we shall have the affairs of 
these regions in a proper proportion to the 
rest of the human adventure. And our 
young people will be thinking less like gos- 
siping court pages and more like horse- 
riders, seamen, artist-artisans, road-makers 
and city builders, which I take it is what 
in spirit we want them to be. Measured by 
the great current of historical events, En- 
glish history up to quite recent years is 
mere hole-and-corner history. 

And I have to suggest another exclusion. 
We are telling our young people about the 
real past, the majestic expansion of terres- 
trial events. In these events the little 
region of Palestine is no more than a part 
of the highway between Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. Is there any real reason nowa- 
days for exaggerating its importance in the 
past? Nothing began there, nothing was 
worked out there. All the historical part 
of the Bible abounds in wild exaggeration 
of the importance of this little strip of land. 
We were all brought up to believe in the 
magnificence of Solomon’s temple, and it 
is a startling thing for most of us to read 
the account of its decorations over again 
and turn its cubits into feet. It was smaller 
than most barns. We all know the peculiar 
delight of devout people when, amidst the 
endless remains of the great empires of the 
past, some dubious fragment is found to 
confirm the existence of the Hebrews. Is 
it not time that we recognized the extreme 
insignificance of the events recorded in 
Kings and Chronicles, and ceased to throw 
the historical imagination of our young 
people out of perspective by an over-em- 
phasized magnification of the history of 
Judea? 

Look at our time-table and what we have 
to teach. If we give history four tenths of 
all the time we have for imparting knowl- 
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edge, that still gives us at most something 
a little short of 400 hours altogether. Even 
if we think it desirable to perplex another 
generation with the myths of the Creation, 
the Flood, the Chosen People and so forth 
we haven’t got the time for it—any more 
than we have the time for the really quite 
unedifying records of all the kings and 
queens of England and their elaims on this 
and that. No reason why much of that 
stuff should not be picked up in private 
reading—by those who like that sort of 
thing. But so far as the school time-table 
goes we are faced with a plain alternative. 
One thing or the other—great history or 
hole-and-corner history? The story of man- 
kind or the narrow, self-righteous, blink- 
ered stories of the British and the Jews? 
There is a lot more we have to put into 
the heads of our young people over and 
above history. It is the main subject of 
instruction, but even so, it is not even half 
of the informative work that ought to be 
got through in this school stage. We have 
to consider the collateral subject of geog- 
raphy and a general survey of the world. 
We may have a little map-making here, but 
I take it what is needed most are reasonably 
precise ideas of the various types of country 
and the distinctive floras and faunas of the 
main regions of the world. We do not want 
our budding citizens to chant lists of capes 
and rivers, but we do want them to have a 
real picture in their minds of the Amazon 
forests, the pampas, the various phases in 
the course of the Nile, the landscape of Lab- 
rador and so on, and also we want some- 
thing like a realization of the sort of human 
life that is led in these regions. We have 
enormous resources now in cheap photog- 
raphy, in films and so forth, that even our 
fathers never dreamt of—to make all this 
vivid and real. New methods are needed 
to handle these new instruments, but they 
need not be overwhelmingly costly. And 
also our new citizen should know enough of 
topography to realize why London and Rio 
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and New York and Rome and Suez happen 
to be where they are and what sort of places 
they are. 

Geography and history run into each 
other in this respect and, on the other hand, 
geography reaches over to biology. Here 
again our schools lag some fifty years be- 
hind contemporary knowledge. The past 
half-century has written a fascinating his- 
tory of the succession of living things in 
time and made plain all sorts of processes 
in the prosperity, decline, extinction and 
replacement of species. We can sketch the 
wonderful and inspiring story of life now 
from its beginning. Moreover, we have a 
continually more definite account of the 
sequence of sub-man in the world and the 
gradual emergence of our kind. This is 
elementary, essential, interesting and stim- 
ulating stuff, and it is impossible to con- 
sider any one a satisfactory citizen who is 
still ignorant of that great story. 

And finally, we have the science of inani- 
mate matter. In a world of machinery, 
optical instruments, electricity, radio and 
so forth we want to lay a sound foundation 
of pure physics and chemistry upon the 
most modern lines—for every one. Some 
of this work will no doubt overlap the math- 
ematical teaching. And finally, to meet 
awakening curiosity and take the morbidity 
out of it, we have to tell our young people, 
and especially our young townspeople, about 
the working of their bodies, about repro- 
duction and about the chief diseases, en- 
feeblements and accidents that lie in wait 
for them in the world. 

That I think completes my summary of 
all the information we can hope to give in 
the lower school stage. And as I make it 
I am acutely aware of your unspoken com- 
ment—With such teachers as we have! 
Well, I think that it is a better rule of life, 
first to make sure of what you want and 
then set about getting it, rather than to 
consider what you can easily safely and 
meanly get, and then set about reconciling 
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yourself to it. I admit we can not have a 
modern education without a modernized 
type of teacher. Everything I am saying 
now implies a demand for more and better 
teachers—with better equipment. And 
these teachers will have to be kept fresh. 
It is stipulated in most leases that we should 
paint our houses outside every three years 
and inside every seven years, but nobody 
ever thinks of doing up a school teacher. 
There are teachers at work in this country 
who haven’t been painted inside for fifty 
years. They must be damp and rotten. 
Two thirds of the teaching profession now 
is in urgent need of being either recondi- 
tioned or superannuated. In this advanc- 
ing world the reconditioning of both the 
medical and the scholastic practitioner is 
becoming a very urgent problem indeed, 
but it is not one that I can deal with here. 
Presently this section will be devoting its 
attention to adult education and then I 
hope the whole question of professional and 
technical refreshment will be ventilated. 
And there is another matter also closely 
allied to this question of the rejuvenation of 
teachers, at which I can only glance now, 
and that is the bringing of school books up 
to date. In this informative section of 
school work there is hardly a subject in 
which knowledge is not being vigorously 
revised and added to. Our school work does 
not follow up contemporary digesting. Still 
less do our school libraries. They are ten, 
fifteen years out of date with much of their 
information. Our prison libraries by the 
by are even worse. I was told the other day 
of a virtuous prisoner who wanted to im- 
prove his mind about radio. The prison 
had a collection of technical works made for 
such an occasion and the latest book on 
radio was dated 1920. There is, I believe, 
an energetic New School Books Association 
at work in this field, doing what it can to 
act in concert with those all too potent 
authorities who frame our examination 
syllabuses. I am all for burning old school 
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pooks. Some day perhaps we shall have 
school books so made that at the end of five 
years, let us say, they will burst into flames 
and inflict severe burns upon any hands in 
which they find themselves. But at present 
that is perhaps—Utopian. It is even more 
applicable to the next stage of knowledge to 
which we are now coming. 

This stage represents our last thousand 
hours and roughly I will call it the upper 
form or upper standard stage. It is really 
the closing phase of the available school 
period. Some of the matter I have marked 
for the history of this grade might perhaps 
be given in grade B and vice versa. We 
have still a lot to do if we are to provide even 
a skeleton platform for the mind of our 
future citizen. He has still much history to 
learn before his knowledge can make an 
effective contact with his duties as a voter. 
You see I am still reserving four tenths of 
the available time, that is to say nearly 400 
hours for history. But now we are present- 
ing a more detailed study of such phe- 
nomena as the rise and fall of the Ottoman 
Empire, the rise of Russia, the history of 
the Baltic, the rise and fall of the Spanish 
power, the Dutch, the first and second Brit- 
ish Empires, the belated unifications of 
Germany and Italy. Then as I have written 
we want our modern citizen to have some 
grasp of the increasing importance of eco- 
nomic changes in history and the search for 
competent economic direction and also of 
the leading theories of individualism, social- 
ism, the corporate state, communism. 

For the next five-and-twenty years now 
the ordinary man all over the earth will be 
continually confronted with these systems 
of ideas. They are complicated systems 
with many implications and applications. 
Indeed they are aspects of life rather than 
systems of ideas. But we send out our 
young people absolutely unprepared for the 
heated and biased interpretations they will 
encounter. We hush it up until they are in 
the thick of it. The most the poor silly 
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young things seem able to make of it is to 
be violently and self-righteously Anti- 
something or other—Anti-Red, Anti-Capi- 
talist, Anti-Fascist. The more ignorant you 
are the easier it is to be an Anti, to hate 
something without having anything sub- 
stantial to put against it. A special sub-sec- 
tion of history in this grade should be a 
course in the history of war, which is al- 
ways written and talked about by the un- 
wary as though it had always been the 
same, while as a matter of fact—except for 
its violence—it has changed profoundly 
with every change in social, political and 
economie life. Clearly parallel to this his- 
tory our young people need now a more 
detailed and explicit acquaintance with 
world geography, with the different types of 
population in the world and the developed 
and undeveloped resources of the globe. 
The devastation of the world’s forests, the 
replacement of pasture by sand deserts 
through haphazard cultivation, the waste 
and exhaustion of natural resources, coal, 
petrol, water, that is now going on, the 
massacre of important animals, whales, 
penguins, seals, food fish, should be matters 
of universal knowledge and concern. 

Then our new citizens have to under- 
stand something of the broad elements in 
our modern social structure. They should 
be given an account of the present phase of 
communication and trade, of production 
and invention and above all they need what- 
ever plain knowledge is available about the 
conventions of property and money. Upon 
these conventions human property stands, 
and the efficiency of their working is entirely 
dependent upon the general state of mind 
throughout the world. We know now that 
what used to be called the inexorable laws of 
political economy and the laws of monetary 
science are really no more than rash gen- 
eralizations about human behavior, sup- 
ported by a maximum of pompous verbiage 
and a minimum of scientific observation. 
Most of our young people come on to adult 
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life, to employment, business and the rest 
of it, blankly ignorant even of the way in 
which money has changed slavery and serf- 
dom into wages employment and how its 
fluctuations in value make the industrial 
windmills spin or flag. They are not even 
warned of the significance of such words as 
inflation or deflation, and the wage-earners 
are the helpless prey at every turn towards 
prosperity of the savings-snatching finan- 
cier. Any plausible monetary charlatan can 
secure their ignorant votes. They know no 
better. They can not help themselves. Yet 
the subject of property and money—to- 
gether they make one subject because money 
is only the fluid form of property—is 
scarcely touched upon in any stage in the 
education of any class in our community. 
They know nothing about it; they are as 
innocent as young lambs and born like them 
for shearing. 

And now here you will see I have a very 
special panel. This I have called personal 
sociology. Our growing citizen has reached 
an age of self-consciousness and self-deter- 
mination. He is on the verge of adolescence. 
Moral training does not fall within the scope 
of the informative content of teaching. Al- 
ready the primary habits of truthfulness, 
frankness, general honesty, communal feel- 
ing, helpfulness and generosity will or will 
not have been fostered and established in 
the youngster’s mind by the example of 
those about him. A mean atmosphere makes 
mean people, a too competitive atmosphere 
makes greedy, self-glorifying people, a cruel 
atmosphere makes fierce people, but this 
issue of moral tone does not concern us now 
here. But it does concern us that by adoles- 
cence the time has arrived for general ideas 
about one’s personal relationship to the uni- 
verse to be faced. The primary propositions 
of the chief religious and philosophical in- 
terpretations of the world should be put as 
plainly and impartially as possible before 
our young people. They will be asking those 
perennial questions of adolescence—whence 
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and why and whither. They will have to 
face, almost at once, the heated and extiting 
propagandas of theological and sceptical 
partisans—pro’s and anti’s. As far as pos- 
sible we ought to provide a ring of clear 
knowledge for these inevitable fights, and 
also, as the more practical aspect of the 
question, What am I to do with my life? 
I think we ought to link with our general 
study of social structure a study of social 
types which will direct attention to the 
choice of a métier. In what spirit will you 
face the world and what sort of job do you 
feel like? This subject of personal sociology 
as it is projected here is the school equivalent 
of a confirmation class. It says to every 
one: ‘‘There are the conditions under which 
you face your world.’’ The response to 
these questions, the determination of the 
will, is however not within our present 
scope. That is a matter for the religious 
teacher, for intimate friends and for the 
inner impulses of the individual. But our 
children must have the facts. 

Finally, you will see that I have appor- 
tioned some time, roughly two tenths of our 
1,000 hours, in this grade to the acquisition 
of specialized knowledge. Individuality is 
becoming conscious of itself and specializa- 
tion is beginning. 

Thus I budget, so to speak, for our 2,400 
hours of informative teaching. We have 
brought our young people to the upper 
form, the upper standard. Most of them 
are now going into employment or special 
training and so taking on a role in the col- 
lective life. But there remain some very 
essential things which can not be brought 
into school teaching, not through any want 
of time, but because of the immaturity of 
the growing mind. If we are to build a real 
modern civilization we must go on with 
definite informative instruction into and 
even beyond adolescence. Children and 
young people are likely to be less numerous 
proportionally in the years ahead of us in 
all the more civilized populations and we 
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can not afford to consume them in premature 
employment after the fashion of the pre- 
ceding centuries. The average age of our 
population is rising, and this involves an 
upward extension of education. And so 
you will see I suggest what I call an under- 
graduate or continuation school, Grade D, 
the upper adolescent stage, which I presume 
will extend at last to every class in the popu- 
lation, in which at least half the knowledge 
acquired will be specialized in relation to 
interest, aptitude and the social needs of the 
individual. But the other half will have to 
be unspecialized, it will have to be general 
political education. Here particularly 
comes in that education for citizenship to 
which this educational section is to give at- 
tention later. It seems to me altogether 
preposterous that nowadays our educational 
organization should turn out new citizens 
who are blankly ignorant of the history of 
the world during the last twenty-five years, 
who know nothing of the causes and phases 
of the great war and are left to the tender 
mercies of freakish newspaper proprietors 
and party organizers for their ideas about 
the world outlook, upon which their collec- 
tive wills and actions must play a decisive 
part. 

Social organization is equally a matter for 
definite information. ‘‘ We are all socialists 
nowadays.’’ Everybody has been repeating 
that after the late Lord Rosebery for years 
and years. Each for all and all for each. 
We are all agreed upon the desirability of 
the spirit of Christianity and of the spirit 
of democracy, and that the general interest 
of the community should not be sacrificed to 
private profit. Yes—beautiful, but what is 
not realized is that Socialism in itself is 
little more than a generalization about the 
undesirability of irresponsible ownership 
and that the major problem before the world 
is to devise some form of administrative or- 
ganization that will work better than the 
scramble of irresponsible owners. That 
form of administrative organization has not 
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yet been devised. You can not expropriate 
the private adventurer until you have de- 
vised a competent receiver for the expro- 
priated industry or service. This complex 
problem of the competent receiver is the 
underlying problem of most of our con- 
structive politics. It is imperative that 
every voter should have some conception of 
the experiments in economic control that 
are in progress in Great Britain, the United 
States of America, Italy, Germany, Russia 
and elsewhere. Such experiments are going 
to affect the whole of his or her life pro- 
foundly. So, too, are the experiments in 
monetary and financial organization. Many 
of the issues involved go further than gen- 
eral principles. They are quantitative 
issues, questions of balance and more or less. 
A certain elementary training in statistical 
method is becoming as necessary for any one 
living in this world of to-day as reading and 
writing. I am asking for this much con- 
temporary history as the crowning phase, 
the graduation phase of our knowledge- 
giving. After that much foundation, the 
informative side of education may well be 
left to look after itself. 

Speaking as a teacher of sorts myself, to a 
gathering in which teachers probably pre- 
dominate, I need scarcely dilate upon the 
fascination of diagram drawing. You will 
understand how reluctant I was to finish off 
at Grade D and how natural it was to extend 
my diagram to two more grades and make it 
a diagram of the whole knowledge organiza- 
tion of a modern community. Here then is 
Grade E, the adult learning that goes on 
now right through life, keeping oneself up 
to date, keeping in touch with the living 
movements about us. I have given a special 
line to those reconditioning courses that 
must somehow be made a normal part in the 
lives of working professional men. It is 
astonishing how stale most middle-aged 
medical men, teachers and solicitors are to- 
day. And beyond Grade E I have put a 
further ultimate grade for the fully adult 
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human being. He or she is learning now, 
no longer only from books and newspapers 
and teachers, though there has still to be a 
lot of that, but as a worker with initiative, 
making experiments, learning from new ex- 
perience, an industrialist, an artist, an 
original writer, a responsible lawyer, an ad- 
ministrator, a statesman, an explorer, a 
scientific investigator. Grade F accumu- 
lates, rectifies, changes human experience. 
And here I bring in an obsession of mine 
with which I have dealt before the Royal In- 
stitution and elsewhere. You see, indicated 
by this flight of arrows, the rich results of 
the work of Grade F flowing into a central 
world-encyclopedic-organization, where it 
will be continually summarized, clarified, 
and whence it will be distributed through 
the general information channels of the 
world. 

So I complete my general scheme of the 
knowledge organization of a mdoern com- 
munity and submit it to you for your 
consideration. 

I put it before you in good faith as a state- 
ment of my convictions. I do not know how 
it will impress you and I will not anticipate 
your criticisms. It may seem impossibly 
bold and ‘‘Utopian.’’ But we are living 
in a world in which a battleship costs £8,- 
000,000, in which we can raise an extra 400 
million for armaments with only a slight 
Stock Exchange qualm, and which has seen 
the Zeppelin, the radio, the bombing aero- 
plane come absolutely out of nothing since 
1900. And our schools are drooling along 
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very much as they were drooling along 
thirty-seven years ago. 

There is only one thing I would like to say 
in conclusion. Please do me the justice to 
remember that this is a project for knowl- 
edge organization only and solely. It is not 
an entire scheme of education I am putting 
before you. It is only a part and a limited 
part of education—-the factual side of educa- 
tion—I have discussed. There are 168 hours 
in a week and I am dealing with the use of 
rather less than six during the school year 
of less than forty weeks—for ten years. 
It is no good saying, as though it was 
an objection either to my paper or to me, 
that I neglect or repudiate spiritual, emo- 
tional and esthetic values. They are not 
disregarded, but they have no place at all 
in this particular part of the educational’ 
scheme. I have said nothing about music, 
dancing, drawing, painting, exercise and so 
on and so forth—not because I would ex- 
clude them from education, but because they 
do not fall into the limits of my subject. 
You no more want these lovely and elemen- 
tary things mixed up with a conspectus of 
knowledge than you want playfulness in an 
ordinance map or perplexing whimsicality 
on a clock face. You have the remaining 
162 hours a week for all that. But the 
spiritual, emotional, esthetic lives our chil- 
dren are likely to lead will hardly be worth 
living, unless they are sustained by such a 
clear, full and sufficient backbone of knowl- 
edge as I have ventured to put before you 
here. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR PHYSICAL FIT- 
NESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

A campaign for physical fitness in Great 
Britain is initiated in a memorandum issued on 
August 9 by the National Advisory Couneil for 
Physical Training and Recreation. Backed with 
the authority of the Minister of Health and the 
president of the Board of Education, this memo- 


randum, according to a summary given in the 
London Times, sets out for local authorities and 
local education authorities the new powers which 
they now possess to help in the campaign under 
the Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, 
which came into operation on July 13. 
Particular attention is called to the powers to 
establish community centers, holiday camps and 
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full-time instructor-leaders. Where local au- 
thorities take advantage of their powers they 
will be invited to submit through the local area 
committees applications for a grant, and it is 
pointed out that the Board of Education pays 
50 per cent. on approved expenditure. 

Community centers need not be educational in 
the formal sense, but facilities must be provided 
for physical training. The substantial effect of 
the new 1937 Act is to extend the existing powers 
of providing community centers to carry into 
adolescent and adult life the social and physical 
training which plays such an important part in 
modern elementary, secondary and _ technical 
schools. 

The desirability of local authorities providing 
separate gymnasia apart from community cen- 
ters is emphasized. It is pointed out that there 
can be no doubt of the important part that they 
can play in providing recreation and playing 
grounds whether under their new or existing 
powers. Local authorities are urged to acquire 
and lay owt pitches for organized team games 
and athletic sports and to develop any vacant 
land not hitherto set aside for public recreation. 

A question of even more pressing importance, 
it is stated, is the provision of children’s play- 
grounds, whether separately or in an existing 
park or recreation ground. In addition to pre- 
paring comprehensive schemes providing recre- 
ational facilities for girls and women as well as 
boys and men, it is suggested that arrangements 
might be made for pitches to be made available 
for the use of schools and for organized games 
out of school hours. ; 

It is pointed out that the powers of local edu- 
cation authorities are unaltered so far as the 
provision of swimming baths is concerned, but 
local authorities are urged to consider the de- 
velopment of swimming baths and pools by 
county councils under their new powers to co- 
operate with urban and rural authorities. 

Under the new act local authorities are now 
empowered to provide and equip holiday camps, 
and camping sites have been provided by volun- 
tary bodies and public authorities have only been 
concerned under recent legislation to exercise 
some measure of supervision. 

The success of the movement, it is added, will 
depend largely on the extent to which a supply 
of suitably trained leaders and instructors can be 
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secured; and one of the most important sections 
of the new act is that which provides for the 
establishment of a National College of Physical 
Training. For the present reliance must be 
placed on the possibility of supplementing 
through existing channels the training and sup- 
ply of suitable persons, and it is obvious that 
local authorities will need to play an important 
part in finding and training suitable wardens, 
leaders and instructors. Local authorities, it is 
stated, are clearly indicated as the best qualified 
bodies for this task; and it is hoped, therefore, 
that every local education authority for higher 
education will give the earliest possible consider- 
ation to the question of arranging for the ap- 
pointment of a few full-time instructor-leaders 
for work in their area. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

THE free courses and gallery talks given at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art since its pro- 
gram was expanded three years ago have at- 
tracted a constantly increasing number of adult 
students. Further innovations have now been 
made in the program. The lectures are attended 
by many who are not free to attend week-day 
courses, and who welcome an opportunity for 
consecutive study of the important phases and 
periods of art illustrated in the collections. Full 
recognition of this is shown in the program of 
lectures from October, 1937, through January, 
1938, which has just been issued. 

For those who can attend lectures on Saturday 
mornings there will be a new course on the 
development of furniture styles in addition to the 
series of lectures on paintings. Six of the after- 
noon gallery talks given on both Saturday and 
on Sunday will constitute a short course entitled 
“The Artist and Society.” 

Another innovation is that on Sunday after- 
noons the Tours of the Collections, which have 
previously been given only on week days, will be 
given in expanded form and grouped in related 
series. Two tours will be given each Sunday; 
one from 2 to 2: 45 and a second from 3: 15 to 4. 
Each talk will be completed in itself, but the 
group as a whole will present a short survey of 
the history of the arts illustrated by the collec- 
tions. Five afternoons will be devoted to paint- 
ings and the related field of prints, two to Egyp- 
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tian art, three to the arts of Greece and Rome, 
two to the Far and Near East, two to the Middle 
Ages and four to French, English and American 
furniture and other decorative arts. 

The popular Sunday afternoon course in de- 
sign will dea] with the design of small houses in 
America, including English, French, Spanish, 
Italian and early and modern American types 
and their decorative features. The lectures will 
be given by Talbot F. Hamlin, Aymar Embury, 
II, Walter Gropius, Eugene Schoen and Ernest 
Peixotto, alternating with talks by Miss Cornell, 
of the museum staff. 

The usual features of the week-day program 
inelude, as heretofore, free gallery talks for 
adults every day except Monday and Friday, 
courses for members of the museum, special 
talks for public school children and courses for 
publie school teachers. Copies of the program 
may be obtained on request to the Secretary of 
the Museum. 


TECHNICAL COURSES IN THE NEW 
YORK STATE COLLEGES OF 
AGRICULTURE 

New industrial and technical courses in the 
State Schools of Agriculture at Alfred Univer- 
sity, St. Lawrence University (Canton), Morris- 
ville and Delhi will be offered to high-school 
graduates this fall, according to an announce- 
ment of the State Department of Education. 
The courses are designed to meet the need of 
high-school graduates for technical training. 
The instruction will be intensive and technical 
in eharacter and will emphasize mathematics, sci- 
ence and technical knowledge, rather than man- 
ual skills. The courses will be two years in 
length. 

No charge for tuition will be made to New 
York State residents, but a fee of $25 annually, 
payable on admission, will be charged to cover 
the cost of books, supplies and instructional ma- 
terial. Application for admission and requests 
for information about courses should be made to 
the director of the school giving the course. 

At the New York State School of Agriculture 
at Alfred University, and at the New York State 
School at St. Lawrence University, a two-year 
course in technical electricity will be given. This 
course will fit young men for entrance into occu- 
pations having to do with the planning, estimat- 
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ing and supervising of electrical installation and 
maintenance and with the operation of smal] 
business enterprises. The enrolment in each 
school will be limited to sixty students. 

The New York State School of Agriculture at 
St. Lawrence University will also give a two- 
year course in industrial chemistry which will 
prepare for such junior technical positions as 
assistant chemist, technical salesman, production 
control foreman and laboratory technician. The 
enrolment will be limited to twenty students. 

The New York State School of Agriculture 
and Domestic Science at Delhi will give a two- 
year course in architecture and building con- 
struction. This course is designed for entrance 
into the following types of jobs: architectural 
draftsman, cost estimator, structural draftsman 
and supervisor of construction. It will be 
limited to forty students. 

At the State School of Agriculture, Morris- 
ville, two new courses will be offered, each two 
years in length. A course in automobile mechan- 
ies will prepare for such occupations as garage 
mechanic, automobile electrician, service station 
manager and as operator of a small business 
enterprise. The enrolment will be limited to 
forty students. 

The course in watch and clock repairing will 
provide training in that field as well as in jewelry 
repairing and engraving. The instruction will 
be limited to twenty students. 


THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH OF THE 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

THe Bureau of Research of the School of 
Commerce of the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing its first year has carried on commercial in- 
vestigations for the lumbermen of the state, for 
the wholesale grocers’ organizations and for the 
bankers’ associations. Professor F. H. Elwell is 
director of the school. 

Working in cooperation with professional and 
trade associations, the bureau is attempting to 
aid the many small businesses of the state, help- 
ing them to solve their accounting and commer- 
cial problems. 

Explaining how the bureau is trying to serve 
the business men of the state, Professor Elwell 
said that it takes a given trade association and 
gathers all available data relating to that field 
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from the standpoint of statistics, marketing, 
accounting, finances, or any specific type of 
study requested. For instance, in the survey of 
the lumbering field, the school analyzed the gen- 
eral situation for ten years back and compiled 
the facts relative to the net profit, gross profit 
and expense items of 300 corporations. 

Seven functions which the bureau of business 
research attempts to fulfill are: 

Assemble, maintain and publish the significant 
business facts of Wisconsin ; 

Analyze the significant economic facts of Wis- 
consin for the purpose of finding the economic 
relationships and facts involved; 

Make available the essential facts regarding 
business conditions, new factors, ete., in order that 
the business men of the state may use the data in 
managing their businesses ; 

Cooperate with the financial, manufacturing, re- 
tail and professional organizations in the analysis 
of their problems ; 

Cooperate with the research departments of in- 
dustries and organizations in furthering the busi- 
ness interests of Wisconsin ; 

Serve as a central clearing house for statistical 
data regarding Wisconsin business, and 

Develop a wider appreciation of business oppor- 
tunities in Wisconsin and help create a more gen- 
eral interest in the business and industrial life of 
the state. 


Professor Elwell believes that the School of 
Commerce should be so organized and in such 
relations with the business life of the state that 
business men would come to it with their prob- 
lems for help. In conducting the bureau, the 
school of ecommerce has no intention of com- 
peting with any private business or profession, 
but is working solely through trade and pro- 
fessional associations, and does not attempt to 
solve the individual problems of business men 
in merchandising, advertising, accounting or in- 
come taxes. 


RECENT STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
TO LIBRARIES 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made, according to 
the Journal of the American Library Association, 
by officials in the Georgia State Department of 
Education of the allocation of $100,000 for aid 
to rural and consolidated school libraries for the 
scholastie year of 1937-38. This fund will be 
used on a matching basis to build up book col- 
lections. Miss Sara Jones, a graduate of the 
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Emory University Library School, has been ap- 
pointed state school library supervisor to direct 
the expenditure of these funds. 

More rapid public library development was 
ensured to the State of Michigan when Governor 
Murphy on July 23 signed an act appropriating 
$500,000 annually in 1938-39 and hereafter for 
state aid to libraries. This appropriation is 
divided between an equalization fund for estab- 
lishment of new library service and aid to libra- 
ries already in operation, with a small sum for 
administration by the State Library, which a 
companion act placed under a non-partisan 
board. 

Other state legislatures, in sessions recently 
ended, made biennial appropriations for state- 
wide public library development on a basis of a 
large unit of service. These include an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the biennium—$35,- 
400 for reestablishing the work of the Arkansas 
State Library Commission and $64,600 for state 
aid for books for county and regional libraries, 
to be distributed in accordance with regulations 
set by the Library Commission. Ohio has appro- 
priated $150,000 for the biennium, for state aid 
to qualified public libraries for operating ex- 
penses and purchase and repair of books and 
periodicals, distribution to be made at the dis- 
cretion of the State Library Board. It is 
planned to continue large grants to one library 
per county, this library to aid weaker libraries 
in the county or extend service to rural areas, 
and to make small direct grants to other libraries 
whose standards justify it. Not more than 
$6,000 may be used for administration. 

Campaigns in several other states brought par- 
tial results, with hope for complete success in the 
next session. In North Carolina the state aid 
act was passed with the appropriation section 
eut out. The appropriation for the State Li- 
brary Commission was increased from $32,090 
to $40,545. An enabling act was passed in 
Tennessee creating a Division of Libraries in the 
Department of Education to coordinate under a 
director all the library activities of the state. 
The appropriation for the director and for de- 
velopment of a system of regional libraries 
failed to carry, though $100,000 was appro- 
priated for aid to school libraries, and the ap- 
propriation was renewed for the State Library, 
now a part of the new division. 
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The Pennsylvania legislature renewed the 
small appropriation for aid to county library 
establishment, which it has now made biennially 
since 1931. New Jersey has also given financial 
aid to county libraries for some years as part of 
a program of state aid to publie and school libra- 
ries. State aid bills failed to pass in Illinois, 
Indiana, Texas and West Virginia. The Texas 
senate was unanimous in its approval, but the 
bill was lost in conference. 


THE A. W. MELLON EDUCATIONAL 
AND CHARITABLE TRUST 


THE residue of the estate of the late Andrew 
W. Mellon is bequeathed to “The A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust,” which was 
established in December, 1930. With the ex- 
ception of $180,000, to be divided among his 
personal employes in appreciation of their loy- 
alty and efficiency, and such household effects as 
are contained in his residence, the entire estate 
will go to the use of charitable and educational 
purposes. In explanation of his reason for 
making no bequests to his two children, Mr. 
Mellon stated that they already had been ade- 
quately provided for. The value of the estate 
is said to be from one to two hundred million 
dollars. 

His son, Paul Mellon, his son-in-law, David 
Bruce, and his attorney, Donald D. Shepard, 
who are the surviving trustees of the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, were 
named as executors under the will. It is pro- 
vided that the funds and properties of the trust 
be “administered and operated exclusively for 
the benefit of, and the trust estate shall be dis- 
tributed by the trustees exclusively in aid of such 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary and edu- 
cational purposes as shall, in the judgment of 
the trustees, be in furtherance of the public wel- 
fare and tend to promote the well-doing or well- 
being of mankind and/or for the use of the 
United States, any state, territory, or any polit- 
ical subdivision.” Up to April, 1935, the trus- 
tees had distributed $255,443 for religious, char- 
itable and educational purposes and bought $34,- 
300 worth of pictures. Contributions or gifts 
went to thirty-seven separate organizations. 

The trust by 1935, five years after it was estab- 
lished, received rare paintings which cost $19,- 
000,000 and $1,250,000 in cash and securities. 
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Of that amount Paul Mellon gave $191,000. 
The paintings valued in the neighborhood of 
$50,000,000, have since been given to the Goy- 
ernment for a national art gallery. Mr. Mellon 
gave more than $10,000,000 for a building, for 
which ground is now being cleared in Wash- 
ington. 


APPOINTMENTS AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


SEVENTEEN new appointments to the faculty 
of Northwestern University have been announced 
by President Walter Dill Seott. Thirteen of 
the new appointments are in the College of 
Liberal Arts, three in the School of Commerce 
and one in the School of Education. The ap- 
pointments are as follows: 


Dr. Franklyn Bliss Snyder, professor of English 
and dean of the Graduate School, will take over 
his new work as vice-president and dean of the 
faculties this fall. In his new position, Dr. Snyder 
will concern himself with the educational activities 
of the university, the personnel of the faculty and 
problems of university coordination. 

Dr. Lewis H. Tiffany, formerly professor of 
botany at the Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of botany to 
succeed Dr. W. G. Waterman, who retired last 
spring. Dr. Tiffany, former president of the 
American Microscopical Society, has been on the 
Ohio State faculty since 1920. 

Dr. Kenneth E. Olson, formerly chairman of the 
department of journalism at Rutgers University, 
will assume his position as director of the Medill 
School of Journalism. He succeeds the late Harry 
F. Harrington, who died September 2, 1935. Dr. 
Olson also has taught at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and at the University of Minnesota. Previously, 
he had been managing editor of the Capitol Times, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, assistant dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Minnesota, will 
join the faculty of the School of Education. Dr. 
Eurich, an authority in the field of educational psy- 
chology, collaborated with Professor E. C. Wilson, 
of the University of Minnesota, in devising the 
informational tests appearing in Time. 

To the department of mathematics has been 
added Dr. Harold T. Davis, formerly of Indiana 
University. For the past year Dr. Davis has served 
as head of the Cowles Commission for Research in 
Economics at Colorado Springs. Dr. Davis, who 
received his doctorate degree at the University of 
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Wisconsin, goes to Northwestern with the rank of 
full professor. 

Dr. William R. Spriegel, who received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in business management 
from the University of Michigan, will join the 
faculty of the School of Commerce as associate 
professor of industrial management. Other addi- 
tions to the faculty of the School of Commerce are 
Assistant Professor Ira D. Anderson and Hugh F. 
Wales, who will teach in the department of market- 
ing and management. Professor Anderson, who 
for the past two years has been with the Bureau of 
the Census in charge of the retail trade division, 
will take over the classes of Professor D. J. Duncan, 
who is on leave of absence. 

Dr. John B. Crane, of Harvard University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of economics and 
air transportation. Dr. Crane, who received his 
bachelor of arts degree from Northwestern and his 
doctor of philosophy degree from Harvard, has 
specialized in air transportation. He served as 
consulting expert for several congressional com- 
mittees investigating air transport lines. 

Dr. Frank A. Brown, formerly of the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed assistant professor 
of zoology. Professor Brown did his graduate work 
at Harvard University and was at one time con- 
nected with the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Dr. Robert H. Seashore, of the University of 
Southern California, has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology. Dr. Seashore did his un- 
dergraduate and graduate study at the University 
of Iowa. 

On the faculty of liberal arts Dr. Alphonse V. 
Roche, of the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Romance languages 
and Henry H. Carter, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages. Other instructors include Byron Riegel, 
chemistry; John R. Hains, George K. Smart and 
John Cavanna, English, and Clarence D. Turner, 
zoology. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


THE Board of Education of Chicago on 
August 25 promoted Robert I. White, principal 
of the Oglesby elementary school, to an assistant 
superintendeney in charge of evening schools. 
He replaces Miss Minnie E. Fallon, who will 
take over the work of James E. McDade, re- 
tired, as assistant superintendent in charge of 
elementary schools. 

Four new district superintendents were ap- 
pointed. These are: John A. Bartky, Douglas 
Van Bramer, and Helen B. Main, in charge of 
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elementary schools, and Oscar Fowler, district 
superintendent of high schools. The positions 
filled by Mr. Van Bramer and Miss Main have 
been newly established. 

Principals were elected as follows: 


Carl G. Tietz, of Carl Schurz High School, to 
Lloyd Elementary. 

Mary Irene Maguire, of Drake Elementary, to 
the Ogden and J. A. Sexton Elementary Schools. 

Eleanore M. Fitzgerald, of the Nightingale Ele- 
mentary, to the Calhoun Elementary School. 

Nellie J. Griffin, of the Ruggles Elementary, to 
the Holmes Elementary. 

Mildred Rylands, of the Hirsch High School, to 
the 86th and East End Elementary School and 
branch. 

Harriet A. Gorman, of the Morgan Park High 
School, to the Ward Elementary School. 

Mary Gould Leist, of the Calumet High School, 
to Shepard Elementary School. 

Elizabeth Gray Howland, of the Alcott Elemen- 
tary School, to the Drake Elementary School. 

Catherine M. Kane, assistant principal of the 
Hamline Elementary School, to the Morse Elemen- 
tary School. 

Harry F. Yates, assistant principal of the Bowen 
High School, to the Oglesby Elementary School. 


In addition the board transferred ten school 
principals and elected fifteen teachers as assis- 
tant principals. 


CHARLES F. THWING 
In an editorial article in its issue for August 
31, the New York Times pays the following 
tribute to Dr. Thwing: 


When the pen of Dr. Charles F. Thwing lingered 
over the last pages of copy for his book on ‘‘ The 
College President,’’ he found his mind ‘‘ reflecting 
on the characteristics of the perfect president.’’ 
He mentioned specifically among others, no longer 
living as he wrote, the wisdom, wit and affection of 
Jowett, the culture of Gilman, the prophetic in- 
stinct of Wayland, the sense of world relations of 
White, the enthusiasm and hopefulness of Harper. 
Yet he concluded that though all the catalogued 
characteristics were united in one person we should 
not necessarily get a perfect college president. He 
intimated that if from the comprehensive person- 
ality the ‘‘less worthy elements,’’ which may go 
along with the richest and best qualities, were elimi- 
nated, we should have an ideal human being—yet 
of like passions with ourselves. 

Of Dr. Thwing, till yesterday the senior college 
president of America, we can say that the elements 
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were so mixed in him as to make him one of the 
best beloved as well as practically efficient mem- 
bers of this noblest American order; for Dr. Thwing 
declared that a college presidency was not a ‘‘pro- 
fession’’ though he came near to admitting it in 
saying, as he did, that being a college president is 
‘*the most dangerous of all professional business.’’ 
Perils ever abound in an institution where youth 
are gathered. But such was his affirmative influ- 
ence and such his cooperative spirit in his relations 
with students, graduates and townspeople that the 
typical dangers which he enumerates were averted 
or faced without disaster. 
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His positions of honor and his outstanding 
achievements were enumerated in yesterday ’s .Times, 
He magnified the office of college president, not 
only by building up a distinctive college and uni- 
versity, but by his own person. As he said of the 
‘*philosopher-king’’ in Plato’s Republic, he him. 
self in the performance of specific duties possessed 
a great soul devoted to the common life, and chiefly 
through that institution which is America’s unique 
contribution to the history of education, the college 
of liberal arts and science. Of this he has written 
voluminously and authoritatively. And he was ‘‘a 
part of all that he met’’ in that world of the mind. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ARNOLD McNair, Whewell professor of 
international law at the University of Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed vice-chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool. 


SaMvuEL §. SarGent, for ten years head of 
the city schools at Booneville, Miss., has been 
made dean of Union University, at Jackson, 
Tenn. He succeeds A. Warren Prince, who has 
resigned in order to devote his full time to the 
department of chemistry. Mrs. C. M. Roberts, 
of Whiteville, Tenn., has been made assistant 
dean of women to succeed Mrs. W. C. Harrell, 
of Alamo. 


Dr. HuGcH §. O’Remuy has become vice-dean 
of the Fordham University School of Business, 
which is conducted in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City. All business studies grouped 
in the Division of Business Economies will be 
under his direction. 


Dr. CHARLES HYNEMAN, a member of the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed head 
of the department of government of the Louisi- 
ana State University. He takes the place of 
the late Dr. Roderick L. Carleton, who died in 
June as the result of an automobile accident. 


Dr. Harvey CusuinG, Sterling professor of 
neurology emeritus in the School of Medicine at 
Yale University, has been appointed director, 
with the rank of professor, of work in the his- 
tory of medicine. 


Miss Mauve Apams, who retired from the 
stage in 1918, has accepted for September, Oc- 
tober and November the chair of professor of 
the drama at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


It is hoped that the connection between Miss 
Adams and Stephens College will lead to the 
founding there of a Maude Adams School of 
the Drama. 


Dr. ExvizaBetH Durry, of Sarah Lawrence 
College, has been appointed professor of psy- 
chology in the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Greensboro. 


Dr. Quinn McNemar, formerly of Stanford 
University, has been made associate professor 
of education at Fordham University. 


Dr. ARTHUR ROWLAND BurnstTAN, profes- 
sorial lecturer on business policies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics at Carleton College, Nortb- 
field, Minn. He will teach courses in the theory 
of international prices and advanced economic 
theory. 


ArTHur U. Epwarps, assistant professor of 
education and director of student personnel 
service at the South Dakota State College, has 
been appointed principal of the Elementary 
Campus School at Eastern Illinois Teachers 
College, Charleston. 


Leste P. SpeLMAN, professor of organ and 
director of the department of music at Meredith 
College in North Carolina, has been made head 
of the organ department at the University of 
Redlands, California. He succeeds Professor 
Arthur W. Poister, who has joined the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Miss PrisciuLa GouaH, who recently resigned 
as publicity director and college marshal of 
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Radcliffe College, will take up her new work 
as dean of women at Stoneleigh College, Rye, 
N. H., with the opening of the college year. 


LEONARDO CALDERON DE MORELOS, assistant 
professor of French and Spanish at Armstrong 
Junior College, Berkeley, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed instructor in French and Spanish in the 
College of Arts and Sciences of Loyola Uni- 
versity at Los Angeles. 

Cart W. E. Hinz, assistant librarian at De- 
Pauw University since 1933, has become head 
librarian at the University of Maryland. 


CuarLes Buckuey, formerly principal of the 
high school of the University of Missouri at 
Columbia, has joined the faculty of the Western 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LIoNEL J. BouRGEOIS, principal of the Edward 
Douglas White High School, New Orleans, has 
been appointed district superintendent of schools 
in charge of high schools. 


Autuison W. Honeycutt, superintendent of 
schools at Lexington and Hendersonville, N. C., 
has been made superintendent of schools at 
Chapel Hill. He succeeds Dr. J. Minor Gwynn, 
who will resume his work as a member of the 
university faculty in the department of edu- 
cation. 


By a vote of 116 to 115, with a two thirds 
vote necessary for passage under suspension of 
the rules, the House of Representatives has de- 
clined to pass the bill sponsored by Chairman 
Keller of the House Library Committee, which 
would give Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of 
the Library of Congress, a pension of $7,500 a 
year for life. He has served for thirty-six 
years. 


Iv is proposed to organize at the University 
of Michigan the Mortimer E. Cooley Foundation 
of Engineering, in honor of the dean emeritus 
of the College of Engineering, who served as a 
member of the faculty for forty-seven years. 
The object of the foundation is to provide funds 
to supplement state support for the financing 
of salaries of eminent teachers, the appointment 
of fellows and the provision of facilities and 
equipment. 


_Dr. Jerome Davis, formerly of Yale Univer- 
sity, was reelected to the presidency of the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Teachers at the recent annual 
meeting held at Madison, Wisconsin. Vice- 
presidents elected were: Hugh Delacey, Seattle, 
Wash.; Harry Steinmetz, San Diego, Calif.; 
Mercedes Nelson, Minneapolis; Mrs. Mary Foley 
Grossman, Philadelphia; C. J. Hendley, New 
York; Allie Mann, Atlanta; Stanton Smith, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Paul Preisler, St. Louis; 
D. A. Wilkerson, Washington, D. C., and Joel 
Seidman, Katonah, N. Y. 


At the Iowa State College, leave of absence 
has been given to Dr. A. E. Brandt, assistant 
professor of mathematics and statisties, and to 
Dr. S. M. Dietz, professor of plant pathology. 
Dr. Brandt has accepted a six-months appoint- 
ment as senior mathematical statistical analyst 
of the division of research of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Washington, D. C. He will act 
as general consultant, review all the mathemati- 
cal and statistical contents of divisional publica- 
tions and will assist in designing new experi- 
ments. Dr. Dietz, for eleven years a member 
of the plant pathology staff, will become tempo- 
rary head of the department of plant pathology 
at the State College of Washington, where he 
will take the place of Dr. F. D. Heald, head of 
the department, who has been granted a leave of 
absence. 


At the University of Southern California, 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid has returned 
from a cruise that took him through the South 
Sea Islands and to Australia, where he conferred 
with university officials in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne regarding exchange scholarships. Dr. 
Claude A. Buss, associate professor of interna- 
tional relations, spent the summer as Associated 
Press correspondent in Nanking, China, cover- 
ing the diplomatic angles of the current Sino- 
Japanese crisis. Before joining the university 
he was for five years Chinese language officer 
in the United States Foreign Service in Peiping 
and Nanking. Dr. Emery E. Olson, dean of the 
School of Government, has returned to the uni- 
versity after two years’ absence as director of 
training for federal employees in Washington, 
D. C. 


ProressoR JOHN PHELAN, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology at 
Carleton College, has leave of absence for the 
coming college year. He will spend fifteen 
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months abroad in observation and study of 
juvenile delinquency, public housing and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives in the main European 
countries. From September, 1937, to June, 
1938, he will undertake extension work in the 
schools of Cairo. While in Egypt he will also 
make studies of Egyptian archeology. 


To perpetuate and extend the scientific re- 
search work done by Dr. George Washington 
Carver at the Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, dur- 
ing the last forty years, plans have been com- 
pleted to establish the Carver Creative Research 
Laboratories to carry on the work on farm 
products that has been conducted by him at the 
institute. A. W. Curtis, Jr., assistant of Dr. 
Carver at the Tuskegee Institute, is seeking an 
endowment fund of $1,354,290 for the labora- 
tories, the object of which is to coordinate the 
experiments now being conducted under Dr. 
Carver’s supervision at Tuskegee and to dis- 
seminate the findings to farmers everywhere. 


OLIVER JOSEPH THATCHER, formerly professor 
of history at the University of Chicago, died on 
August 19. He was seventy-nine years old. 


Dr. WiLut1AM Burr Gipson, dean of the Nas- 
sau Collegiate Center, Garden City, from 1933 
to 1936, when he resigned to join the faculty of 
Colgate University, died on August 23. 


Proressor Henry M. Rosert, JR., teacher of 
mathematics and economies at the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis for twenty-one years, died on 
August 26, at the age of sixty-three years. 


W. M. WeEstsRooK, superintendent of the 
publie schools of Marshall, Mo., since 1916, died 
on August 24, at the age of fifty-five years. 


Frep W. Hivton, principal of Weymouth, 
Mass., High School since 1911, died on August 
12. He was sixty-two years old. 


ANnpDREW J. ALLEN, until his retirement in 
1933 principal for thirty years of the David E. 
Rue Junior High School in Hoboken, N. J., 
died on August 17, at the age of seventy-four 
years. 


ALLOTMENTS for dormitories and new build- 
ings at the University of Mississippi and at the 
Mississippi State College amounting to $827,271 
were made on August 27 by the Public Works 
Administration. A grant of $197,181 and a 
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loan of $241,000 were made to the university, 
A grant of $175,090 and a loan of $214,000 were 
made to the state college. 


Henry GRAVES, connected for many years 
with the cement industry, has made a gift to 
Girl Scouts in the Oranges and Maplewood, 
N. J., of Eagle Island, in the upper part of 
Saranac Lake in the Adirondacks. About a half 
mile from shore the island, which is twenty acres 
in size, contains one large Adirondacks lodge, 
fourteen small buildings of log-cabin style, 
picnic grounds and a tennis court. The lodge 
is said to house expensive antiques and tapes- 
tries, part of which may be sold by the Girl 
Scouts. There are boats, canoes and a speed 
boat which is said to be worth more than $5,000. 
Bathing facilities include a shallow pool for 
beginners, a sand beach and a deep pool with 
a dock for swimmers. Each building is fully 
equipped with electric lights, water and sanitary 
facilities. There are twenty-four large bed- 
rooms, with a bath for every two or three rooms. 
It is estimated that accommodations are avail- 
able to house more than 100 campers. 


Since January, seventy films have been certi- 
fied by the British Board of Education as com- 
ing within the requirements needed to exempt 
educational films from customs duties. Of these, 
sixty-two were certified for export from En- 
gland to countries within the British Empire, 
two were certified for importation from Aus- 
tralia, three from Italy and three were certified 
for exemption from import duties as being edu- 
cational films produced by persons established 
in England. The British Film Institute has 
examined a number of British films on behalf of 
the International Institute of Educational Cine- 
matography, and international certificates under 
the Geneva Convention have been granted on the 
advice of the institute. It is also announced 
that South Africa has now declared its readiness 
to exempt certified British educational films 
from customs duty. The British Film Institute 
further states that an exhibition of cinematog- 
raphy, comprising films, stills and apparatus, 
will be held at the Galleries of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society in Russell Square from Novem- 
ber 13 to 27. The keynote of this exhibition will 
be “The Film as a Social Force.” Lectures and 
demonstrations of interest to professionals and 
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amateurs will be given and prizes awarded for 
the best exhibits. 

The Baltimore Sun reports that English now 
is the first foreign language to be taught in Ger- 
man schools, with eighty-eight German school 
teachers now in special English camps brushing 
up on the language. English, Scottish and Cana- 
dian instructors are employed to teach the visi- 
tors, who tune in on English radios, read En- 
glish papers and listen to English phonograph 
records. On their return the teachers are ex- 
pected to give their pupils a first-hand idea of 
Great Britain. In some German cities patrol- 
men wear armbands showing the language they 
speak. One Berlin policeman holds the record 
with six foreign tongues. 


Tue following wireless dispatch dated from 
Berlin on August 21 is printed in The New York 
Times: “Every German physician must now go 
through an educational extension course every 
five years to eatch up with the latest develop- 
ments of medieal science, according to an an- 
nouncement made at the Third International 
Conference for Medical Education. Dr. Gerhard 
Wagner, Nazi leader for German physicians, 
also announced that every German must receive 
a health pass on which will be noted his entire 
medical history. The purpose will be to keep 
track of each person’s health and in case of 
sickness enable the physician to diagnose the 
ease on the basis of complete information on 
the past medical history of the patient. ‘Our 
aim is not to possess the finest hospitals,’ Dr. 
Wagner said, ‘but to have the least use for 
them.’ ” 


GILBERT Murray transmitted to the London 
Times on August 11 the following cable sent to 
him by the Committee on International Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, League of Nations, Geneva: 
“Japanese military aggressions in North China 
have now devastated vicinity of Peiping and re- 
duced Tientsin to ruins. In addition to slaugh- 
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tering thousands of unarmed civilians Japanese 
troops have deliberately destroyed with bombs 
and incendiary missiles all library, laboratory 
and dormitory buildings of Nankai University 
and Nankai Middle Schools in Tientsin, to which 
the veteran educator Changpolin had devoted 
thirty-three years to found and develop. In the 
interest of civilization and humanity we appeal 
to you to condemn publicly such barbarie mas- 
sacre and wanton destruction of educational in- 
stitutions and to influence your governments 
to apply effective sanctions against the aggressor 
nations so that justice might still be vindicated 
and repetition of such horrors avoided.” The 
cable was signed by Tsai Yuenpei, president of 
the Academia Sinica; Chiang Monlin, president 
of Peking University; Husheh, dean of Peking 
University; Mei Yichi, president of Tsinghua 
University; Lo Chialuen, president of Central 
University ; Chu Coching, president of Chekiang 
University ; Wang Shingkung, president of Wu- 
han University. 


Aw Associated Press Dispatch to The Balti- 
more Sun states that it is planned to reopen the 
University of Madrid in October. Father José 
Gallegos, formerly dean of Cordoba Cathedral 
and professor of philosophy at the university, 
is responsible for the reorganization under the 
auspices of the Government’s Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The university will be merged provision- 
ally with the universities of Valencia, Barcelona 
and Murcia. The University of Barcelona alone 
has remained open since the war started. The 
location of the joint institution has not been 
decided upon, since the campus of the University 
of Madrid at University City has been one of the 
major battlegrounds of the civil war. Professor 
Gallegos stated that though attendance will be 
small, as a large part of the student population 
is at the front, the new university will have 
schools of philosophy, letters, science, medicine 
and pharmacy. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY 
THE functional responsibility of any institu- 
tion of higher learning is to provide its stu- 
dents with an education. Traditionally, the 


scope of this education has been restrictively 
defined as “the training and development of the 
intellect.’ 


1J. C. Long, Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1937, 
p- 44. 
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The medium through which individual intel- 
lectuality may be sharpened has been described 
as a “general education.” The exact nature of 
this training varies as individual fancies warm 
and cool. To some, a general education pro- 
vides one with the necessary tools with which to 
do one’s task well, to be “onto one’s job”;? to 
others, a general edueation implies the breadth 
of vision and the knowledge of an academician; 
to others, it means an adjustment to contem- 
porary life ;* while to still others, any attempt at 
cireumscribing the limits of a general education 
leaves them groping despairingly for expres- 
sions of definiteness. To some educators, the 
paths leading to a general education are sinuous 
and wide and numerous; to others, the pathways 
are straight and narrow and limited in number. 

The leading exponent to-day of a general edu- 
cation, an education which possesses a relatively 
high degree of specificity as regards curriculum 
content, is Dr. R. M. Hutchins, of the University 
of Chicago. According to President Hutchins, 
the curriculum of the junior college, to be liberal 
and truly educative, must depend chiefly upon 
the “permanent studies,” studies which revolve 
around the linguistic, the classical and the meta- 
physical branches of learning. Whether or not 
the arbitrary establishment of these so-called 
“permanent studies” solely on the single cri- 
terion of endurance is sufficient to justify their 
essentiality calls for further thought on the 
part of those interested in the problems of 
higher education. While defending such a for- 
malistie educational philosophy, Dr. Hutchins 
admits its restrictive applicability to the stu- 
dent, an applicableness aimed at satisfying the 
inner self : 


It will be useful to him in the university; it will 
be equally useful if he never goes there. I will 
admit that it will not be useful to him outside the 
university in the popular sense of utility. It may 
not assist him to make money or to get ahead. It 
may not in any obvious fashion adjust him to his 
environment or fit him for the contemporary scene. 


2W. H. Smith, ‘‘All the Children of All the 
People,’’ p. 166, The Macmillan Company, 1912. 

8 Avis D. Carlson, Harper’s Magazine, April, 
1937, pp. 528-536. 

40. W. Caldwell and W. Crocker, ScHOoL AND 
Society, 45: 92-94, January 16, 1937. 
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It will, however, have a deeper, wider utility: it 
will cultivate the intellectual virtues.5 


What are the intellectual virtues? 


. . . the intellectual virtues are habits resulting 
from the training of the intellectual powers. An 
intellect properly disciplined, an intellect properly 
habituated, is an intellect able to operate well in all 
fields. An education that consists of the cultiva. 
tion of the intellectual virtues, therefore, is the 
most useful education, whether the student is 
destined for a life of contemplation or a life of 
action.6 


A general education, as conceived by Presi- 
dent Hutchins, does not provide for materialistic 
preparation, nor does it facilitate orientation 
into contemporary life. Instead, the chief val- 
ues accruing from such a curriculum center 
around the cultivation of a scholarship which 
can only, by virtue of its exacting requirements, 
prove adaptable to a comparative few. Sucha 
restrictive concept exhumes an educational phi- 
losophy of none too recent origin; a philosophy 
which calls to mind the theory of mental dis- 
cipline, cloistered halls, ivy-covered buildings 
and, above all, dogged conformity. The out- 
come of such a program of training seems to he 
one of perpetuity rather than of adjustment.’ 

In contrast to such an attempt to dictate in 
almost its entirety what a student must and must 
not take while in junior college, another educa- 
tional philosophy has grown up; a philosophy 
which, while recognizing the satisfactions and 
advantages of a truly cultural and liberalized 
training, recognizes a greater necessity, the nec- 
essity of providing a training that will result 
in a satisfactory adaptation on the part of the 
student to current and problematic socio-eco- 
nomie conditions.® Many far-thinking educa- 
tors have conceived the functional responsibility 
of the junior college to be that of recognizing 

5 R. M. Hutchins, Harper’s Magazine, November, 
1936, p. 602. 

6 Ibid., p. 603. 

70. W. Caldwell and W. Crocker, loc. cit., p. 93. 

8 ‘* The purpose of the junior college is to develop 
personality; to train young men and young women 
to think; to instill in them ideals and habits of 
service to country and to humanity; and through 
the establishment of the right civic and ethical 
attitudes, to lay the foundations of successful 
human careers in vocational, social, and political 


fields.’’ The Junior College Journal, 4: 192, 
January, 1934, 
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and respecting differences in individual apti- 
tudes, interests and abilities; of providing an 
instructional program such as to enable a stu- 
dent to adjust himself to social exactitudes with 
a minimum of discomfiture. Such a socializing 
approach must of necessity recognize physical 
development, social improvement and vocational 
guidance. 

The curricular outcomes at the lower collegiate 
level should bear a marked similarity to the out- 
comes sought for in the secondary grades, 
namely, rendering each and every student as 
negotiable a unit in our American social order 
as ean possibly be achieved through guidance, 
sympathy and understanding. It is realized that 
the advocacy of such a scheme of collegiate 
training at the undergraduate level, a scheme 
hinting at utilitarianism, will evoke the vigorous 
protest of the proponents of the curriculum 
whose concern is one other than consideration 
for group cooperation and individual compe- 
tence when measured by tangible as well as in- 
tangible criteria; whose concern is the establish- 
ment of a basie educational framework which, 
although desirable, can be purchased by a degree 
of scholarship to which only a limited few can 
hope to aspire. Militant direction of the learn- 
ing process, even at the college level, is at odds 
with the best in psychological research. In at- 
tempting to eriticize American higher education 
from the standpoint of having developed a far 
too elaborate elective system,® care must be taken 
not to confuse educational freedom with edu- 
cational license. It is not to be inferred that all 
education, to be worthwhile, must be material- 
istic and objectively verifiable; yet any attempt 
at the democratization of educational opportuni- 
ties can not fail to consider that very evident 
factor. 

For a long while there has been criticism of 
the lack of articulation between public schools 
and colleges. The inference has been that the 
objectives of these two levels of training should 
be synthesized. The recognition of the necessity 
of giving attention to aspects of individual 
growth and maturation besides those of a purely 
intellectual or academic nature has brought 
about a vitalized, a dynamic publie school cur- 
riculum aimed at respecting and encouraging 
pupil individuality. If, then, the public school 

®J. C. Long, loe. cit., p. 43. 
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and the college must work together in ever-in- 
creasing harmony, and they must if the large 
percentage of high-school graduates who enter 
college annually is indicative of trends, does it 
follow that such non-intellectual aspects (non- 
intellectual in the light of Dr. Hutchins’s defini- 
tion of intellectuality) be ignored or minimized 
in college ?!° 

It is not the intention to leave the impression 
that intellectual training of the highest order 
does not have a place in our American system of 
colleges. That the linguistic, the classical and 
the metaphysical subjects all have an unassail- 
able position in our colleges is undeniable, and 
yet their granted importance does not imply 
that such subjects be arbitrarily prescribed for 
the rank and file of the students who are an- 
nually finding their way to institutions of higher 
learning. To say that no student can profit 
from a college education who can not with relish 
and advantage study the classics or the meta- 
physics merely draws a line of demarcation 
which carefully delineates those who will be 
scholars from those who will not be scholars. 
The present interpretation of educational op- 
portunities in the United States does not justify 
such discrimination, nor does the lack of such 
discrimination indicate that American higher 
education has lost face. 

H. M. Larrerty 
East Texas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PUBLIC FORUMS VERSUS PROPA- 
GANDA 

Democracy can not survive unless education 
means freedom to learn, to compare and to 
choose. This is as true in the field of adult edu- 
cation as in earlier stages of learning. Democ- 
racy and free education are dependent upon each 
other; neither can exist alone. It is only logical, 
therefore, that present-day threats to democratic 
government be met with modern and democratic 
methods of civic education, such as the present 
public forums which are now operating in some 

10 *¢ Work in this period (junior college) should 
consist of curricular experiences which are con- 
tinuous with and sequential to similar experiences 
in the secondary school. Throughout such cur- 
ricular experiences much attention should also be 
paid to relating work in these several fields so as to 
enhance their usefulness as means to understanding 
the significant aspects of social life.’’ C. W. 
Knudsen and L. O. McAfee, ‘‘An Introduction to 


Teaching, ’’ ep. 282-283. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1936. 
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twenty centers in all parts of the United States, 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education and 
directed by local school administrators. 

During an extended study of civic education 
in Nazi Germany in the fall of 1936 the writer 
was impressed by the intimate relationship be- 
tween dictatorship and education. The aims of 
authoritarian governments are such that a de- 
partment of propaganda becomes the cardinal 
point of all government activities. A depart- 
ment of education may continue its separate ex- 
istence, but it becomes a servant rather than a 
guide, a mere tool for the propagation of the 
ideas held by the ruling power—a means of 
bringing all into the political fold. Naturally, 
propaganda in all phases of life has enormous 
political possibilities, as Hitler himself perceived 
clearly when he pointed out that “by sagacious 
and persistent use of propaganda heaven itself 
may be presented to a people as hell and, in- 
versely, the most wretched existence as paradise.” 

The result of such views and methods is, of 
course, that people under a dictatorship conform 
blindly. They dare not think independently and 
openly (and can not for lack of information) 
nor criticize the existing political order. No 
matter how fair and justified such criticism may 
be, it is discouraged and even verboten. Official 
propaganda has the absolute right of way. 

The American idea—the democratic idea—is 
to stimulate critical thought among the public 
so that our citizenry may help us to detect and 
correct defects in our system of government. 
We believe that no institution, whether public 
or private, can do well continuously without the 
benefit of frank criticism. 

Care must be taken, moreover, that our citi- 
zens are not left to the mercy of one-sided private 
groups representing a single interest or a single 
view-point which they may be able to put for- 
ward with great effect and to the potential exclu- 
sion of other thought, advanced perhaps by 
groups weaker in finance or knowledge of public 
psychology. The democratic process of thought 
and political action is and should be the result of 
intelligent inquiry and balanced judgment and 
not of emotional response to a one-sided, exclu- 
sive appeal to which no rejoinder is possible. 
Therefore, opportunity must be given our citi- 
zens to find out the facts in any given situation, 
to hear of the various proposals for ways of 
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meeting it and to thrash out the pros and cons 
in a process of cooperative thinking and bal- 
anced judgment. Such an opportunity is now 
being given to hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens on “Forum Night,” when controversial 
topics of civic importance are considered freely 
in their various aspects. A presentation of the 
background and major aspects of a given prob- 
lem by the forum leader—chosen for his knowl- 
edge of the subject and his skill as a discussion 
leader—serves to put the subject on a common 
denominator, in order that all present may have 
a common basis for understanding. No one, 
therefore, needs to feel left out of the coopera- 
tive process of group thinking, while persons 
with special knowledge or experience are free to 
make their contributions. In this work the 
forum leader serves as an exponent of ideas, not 
as their proponent or opponent. His job is to 
induce the members of the audience to become 
familiar with all sides of a question and then to 
think for themselves. He also answers questions 
as to facts, their possible various interpretations 
and possible effects of advanced solutions. He 
may give his own opinion, on occasion, but he 
should not argue or seek to convert. His pur- 
pose is to so conduct the meeting that his audi- 
ence arrives at judgments in an intelligent man- 
ner, no matter how much he may disagree with 
their conclusions. When obviously mistaken 
statements as to facts are put forward, he cor- 
rects them; if no absolutely correct statements 
are available in a given case, he calls attention 
to it and brings out the source of the claims that 
are being advanced by members of the group. 

The public forum has already proven of con- 
siderable help to the citizen who is interested in 
our civic problems, both national and interna- 
tional. Such citizens are more numerous than 
is often believed. In the past suspicion of prop- 
aganda against which he felt helpless has often 
kept him from translating his interest into active 
participation in civic affairs. As sources of in- 
formation and balanced presentations of con- 
troversial questions are made accessible to him, 
as in the public forums, he shows a large amount 
of keen interest and a balance of judgment 
which are often as surprising to the forum leader 
as they are welcome. 

The public forum experiment is young, but it 
already seems to indicate that it is one of the 
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most effective means of meeting the evil effects 
of unbalanced propaganda. The way to cope 
with malicious or one-sided propaganda is not 
to suppress it by law or mob force; nor to mo- 
nopolize it in the hands of a government organ 
which can abuse it as easily as any one else. 
The American and the practical way is to prac- 
tice the democratic method of making factual 
information accessible to the citizens in a lan- 
guage which he can understand; to inform him 
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in a give-and-take discussion what solutions to 
a problem have been proposed and what their 
respective effects are likely to be. These facts 
and opinions when thrashed out cooperatively 
and freely in a forum meeting lead to a level of 
civic judgment which is heartening to every 
believer in democracy. 
JoHN Brown Mason 
Santa ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Santa ANA, CALIF. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDENTS APPRAISE THE 
INTERVIEWER 

In a guidance program in which personal in- 
terviews loom large, the interviewed person’s 
reactions to the interviewer, his methods, advice 
and personality, are of significance. Those who 
have been interviewed are not necessarily good 
judges of the interview technique, but, if reason- 
ably mature and/or intelligent, they are certainly 
able to make subjective judgments on the inter- 
viewer and how the interview strikes them. 

The interview appraisal technique described 
in this report was used by the writer in the late 
spring of 1934, when he had completed about six 
months of volunteer interviewing in the person- 
nel bureau of a large Eastern college. The 
institution is a non-residential college with the 
student body drawn from the top fifth of the 
local high schools. The personnel bureau at the 
college based its counseling program then on an 
annual battery of tests, interest inventories and 
personal histories which were more or less com- 
pulsory for the five thousand students in 
attendance. 

If you have ever delivered a radio talk and 
received no fan mail or comment, you can under- 
stand the writer’s feeling of anxious curiosity 
about the effect of his interviews on the students 
who came to see him. Did advice go in one ear 
and out the other? Did any of the young men 
think about the interview a second time? Did 
they apply any of the interview? Were any 
sparks struck? 

Determined to discover, if possible, what the 
students thought of the interview and how much 
of it meant anything to them, the writer ad- 
dressed this letter to each of one hundred and 
fifty students whom he had tried to counsel. 


Dear Student: 

As a personnel worker, I am naturally interested 
in improving my interview technic. 

You will do me a real favor by answering the 
enclosed questionnaire and returning it to me soon. 
Since I am interested in a group picture made up 
of replies which are completely candid, I prefer 
that you omit any identifying marks (name, ini- 
tials, etc.). 

Of-course, if you wish to come in for an inter- 
view to discuss this or anything else, I should be 
very happy to see you. 

Cordially yours, 
M K 





The accompanying questionnaire read as fol- 
lows: 


1. How many interviews did you have? 

2. Was your psychological test score in the high- 
est quarter, second, third, or lowest? 

3. How have you been doing at college (A-B- 


C-D) ? 
4. Did you seek any advice during your inter- 
view? 
educational emotional 
vocational social 


5. Were you satisfied with the advice received? 

6. Did you apply it? 

7. Are you still applying it? 

8. Did we cover all you wanted to cover? 

9. What did you think lacking in our interview? 

0. What did you think might well have been 
omitted from our interview? 

11. What criticism, comment, suggestions do you 
have about our interview? 

12. Do you have any question about the service 

rendered ? 


Questionnaires were returned by 105 of the 
150 students to whom they had been sent. The 
envelopes were all addressed and there was no 
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postage necessary for their return, since they 
were to be left in the faculty mail room, which 
was easily accessible to all students. 

In answer to the first question, 51 students 
reported having had one interview, 45 came in 
twice, 6 had three, and 3 had four or more inter- 
views. 

Forty-two were in the highest quarter on their 
entrance psychological examinations, 27 were in 
the second quarter, 6 in the third quarter, and 
3 in the lowest. 

Thirty-six students wrote that they were doing 
work of B grade at college, 60 listed their work 
as C, and three reported D work. 

Sixty-nine sought vocational advice in their 
interview, 66 wanted help in education problems, 
27 wished emotional counseling, and 18 wished 
aid in social difficulties. 

Ninety-three were satisfied with the advice 
they received and 12 were not. Of those who 
were satisfied only 72 applied the advice they 
received. Sixty-six were still applying this ad- 
vice, one to five months later, at the time they 
answered the questionnaire. 

Despite the fact that 93 had been satisfied with 
their interviews, 39 students reported that they 
had not covered all that they wanted to cover. 

The answers to the ninth question indicated 
that the students felt a lack of privacy in the 
interview, as well as a chance to smoke, more 
time, greater knowledge by the interviewer of 
the student’s earlier development, more faith in 
the testing program, a definite conclusion to the 
interview and not just an indefinite “come 
again.” Many were strong in their requests for 
facts, for definite information on courses, their 
sequence, content and the quality of specific 
teachers, more specific and up-to-date knowledge 
of occupational distributions, trends and oppor- 
tunities, as well as formal requirements, and 
much more direct attack on religious and racial 
bars to entrance and advancement in graduate 
schools and the professions. 

One student answered the tenth question. He 
objected strenuously to “some of the interview- 
er’s prolix philosophizing” ! 

Those who made comments were about evenly 
divided in their statements. Some found the 
interviewer sympathetic and stimulating; others 
deemed him “smart alecky” and too glib and 
ready with “pat” answers. Two students 
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thought he was too young to advise people close 
to his own age, and five thought it was good to 
talk with some one who could identify himself 
naturally with contemporaries. (The inter. 
viewer at the time was 25; his students averaged 
18.) 

It became apparent from the answers to the 
twelfth question that several students did not 
know they could arrange for return interviews 
and that many were unfamiliar with the bureau’s 
aptitude testing program. These answers indi- 
cated that more vigorous promotion and pub- 
licity would not be harmful in increasing the 
effectiveness of our work. 

Besides helping the interviewer to gain a little 
better understanding of the students’ point of 
view, the letter and questionnaire had the happy 
result of bringing in more than three fourths of 
the group for at least one more interview. Many 
of them were surprised and impressed by this 
display of unexpected and sincere interest in 
their opinions. 

Of course, some of the items mentioned by 
students were not news to the interviewer. The 
lack of privacy had been a source of discomfort 
for several years. Shortly after, though in no 
way connected with the questionnaire or re- 
sponses, partitions were erected to insure a very 
real degree of privacy to each interviewer. 

But the outstanding impression gained from 
the replies was that a large number of students 
thought of the interview as very different from 
the customary, official academic interview. The 
writer has since had an opportunity to adminis- 
ter a guidance program, in the course of which 
many student-faculty interviews oceur at the 
homes of faculty members, and for which inter- 
view quarters at school are furnished and deco- 
rated much more like a sitting room or private 
study than an office. The general framework of 
the ensuing interviews is less systematic and for- 
mal; students and teachers agree in hailing this 
kind of interview as being more stimulating and 
much more effective. 

The patterns of overlapping reasons for seek- 
ing advice, while known more or less, were fre- 
quently hidden by the interviewer’s current bias. 
An exciting article or lecture could force any 
interview at that time through the properly nar- 
rowed screen of vocational or emotional or edu- 
eational guidance. The recognition by students 
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that their difficulties had more than one aspect 
made the interviewer more keenly aware of his 
own tendency to over-simplify with a mechanis- 
tie monism in trouble shooting. These answers 
also served to indicate forcibly the organic 
character of guidance which, for convenience, 
might be autopsied into vocational, educational, 
social, emotional caskets, but which for sense 
must be guidanee of the whole student for a 
world that must be made whole again. 
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A prime requisite to this kind of guidance, 
integrated and dynamic, is a heightened rapport 
between the counselor and the counseled. The 
use of the questionnaire described in these para- 
graphs is one way that will aid in a better under- 
standing of student attitudes as well as con- 
tribute to the extension and enrichment of the 
friendliness that should be inherent in the 
guidance interview. 

M. K. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

New York City’s elementary school popula- 
tion, which has been getting steadily smaller 
each year for the last eight years, is destined to 
diminish still further, it appears from an ex- 
amination of the birth records of the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

These records show that there is a rough 
parallel between the number of births in a given 
year and the first-grade school registration seven 
years later. Thus, the registration in the first- 
grade classes last year reflected the birth records 
of 1929; the first-grade registration this year 
reflects the birth statistics of 1930. As the num- 
ber of births has dropped from year to year, the 
nuwber of children in the first-grade classes has 
shown a decline seven years later. 

On this basis, the sharpest decline in the his- 
tory of the publie school system is destined to 
take place next year, when the children born in 
1931 will be in the 1A and 1B classes; for be- 
tween 1930 and 1931 there was a drop of 7,190 
births (from 122,811 to 115,621), a more severe 
decline than was ever recorded before or since. 
Prior to 1930 the number of births from year 
to year varied by 2,000 to 3,000. 

The decline in the number of births recorded 
for New York City since 1931 is shown in the 
following tabulation, prepared by the bureau of 
vital statisties of the Health Department: 

















1931 115,621 
1932 109,878 
1933 103,500 
1934 ... 101,239 
1935 100,657 
1936 98,507 





This tabulation indicates that not until about 
1941 will the diminution of the school popula- 
tion slow up. In 1944 it ought once more begin 
to inerease, for the current year, thus far, shows 
a marked gain in the number of births as com- 
pared with 1936. For the first six months of 
this year 60,858 births were recorded as against 
58,548 for the corresponding period last year. 

This trend toward smaller elementary school 
population has long been noted by the school 
authorities, for it is a factor which enters into 
the preparation of the budget. Modifying the 
effect which the number of births has on school 
population are two chief factors: the lower 
death rate among infants and young children 
and the increasing tendeney of parents to send 
children to private, including parochial, schools. 
Another factor which tends to reduce the num- 
ber of children in the publie school grades is a 
tendency for families with children to move into 
the suburbs. 

Nevertheless, school officials have found an 
approximate parallel between the number of 
births and the primary-class enrolment of six or 
seven years later. They look for a steadily 
diminishing elementary school population, but 
see certain compensations, such as the ability to 
organize smaller classes without expanding the 
school budget and the ability of families with 
few children to keep them at school longer. 

The group which is most adversely affected 
by the smaller number of pupils is made up of 
teachers awaiting appointment to the elementary 
grades. At best, the Board of Education has 
kept the number of such teachers at a standstill, 
thereby permitting classes to become somewhat 
smaller. About the only opportunities for jobs 
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which the eligibles now have are those created 
by retirements, resignations or deaths of veteran 
teachers. 

The years when the elementary school popu- 
lation, reflecting heavy birth rates and unre- 
stricted immigration, increased by 30,000 to 
40,000 a year, are gone—The New York Sun. 


EDUCATION IN PORTUGAL 


A primary teacher in Portugal receives ap- 
proximately £70 a year, a secondary school 
teacher or university lecturer £175, and a pro- 
fessor a minimum of some £230. These figures 
are not out of keeping with the general standard 
and cost of living in the country; but it is a com- 
mon practice, nevertheless, for teachers and pro- 
fessors to exploit their intellectual advantages in 
other directions. A village schoolmaster may 
keep a draper’s shop, a professor may be mayor 
of the town, newspaper editor, or politician. The 
present régime has been called a “dictatorship of 
professors,” and its Premier is still nominally 
Professor of Economies at Coimbra. 

A dominant factor in the educational position 
is the state’s reluctance, on grounds of doctrine, 
to assume full responsibility. Under the Con- 
stitution of 1934 education, while still obligatory, 
is declared incumbent primarily on the family, 
and may in fact be given at home. Private 
schools are encouraged in consequence; they are 
subject to state inspection and may be subsidized, 
and they enjoy complete liberty of religious in- 
struction, whereas state education is secular. In 
recent years private schools have provided for 
perhaps one fifth of the total number of elemen- 
tary pupils: in Lisbon the proportion is more 
than half. Most are Catholic schools, staffed 
largely from the religious orders dissolved under 
the republic. 

In neither class of school is the curriculum 
ambitious. The Premier, Dr. Salazar, has de- 
clared his belief that the three R’s still suffice for 
the vast majority of Portugueze, and the Con- 
stitution goes farther in defining intellectual 
studies as one aspect only, and not the most im- 
portant, of the business of education. 

A decree of 1933 created a special Department 
of School Hygiene, charged to watch over both 
bodily and moral well-being. Every secondary 
school now enjoys the services of one or more 
doctors. The efficacy of such measures, needless 
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to say, must be related to the basic question of 
school attendance. The authorization of educa- 
tion at home may not cloak the fact that a vast 
proportion of children still do not receive any 
schooling at all. In 1932 the number of elemen- 
tary pupils examined in both state and private 
schools came to less than 35,000, though the 
population of Portugal is 7,250,000. 

The secondary curriculum comprises a general 
course covering five years and a complementary 
two-year course. The prominence given to lan- 
guages in both is the measure of their importance 
to a small nation. French is taught in the first 
three years, English in the following two. Latin 
begins in the third year. 

It was not until the close of the last century 
that girls first attended secondary schools, though 
before that they might present themselves for 
examination. The first girls’ secondary school, in 
Lisbon, dates from 1905. To-day the state main- 
tains three boys’, four girls’ and some 21 mixed 
secondary day schools, with a total enrolment of 
roughly 20,000 and a teaching personnel of 500. 
Approximately one fourth of the pupils are girls, 
aiming for the most part at elementary teaching. 
For some three fourths education ends with the 
general course: the complementary course leads 
normally to the university. Private secondary 
schools are more commonly residential and re- 
stricted to one or the other sex. The obligation 
to present pupils for state examinations is the 
guarantee that the official program will be cov- 
ered. There are a number of technical and com- 
mercial institutes in the largest towns. 

Of the three universities of Portugal one alone 
is of long standing. After centuries of a shuttle- 
cock existence between Coimbra and Lisbon it 
was finally established at Coimbra in 1547, where 
it made itself a European reputation. The Uni- 
versity of Lisbon had its origin in a Royal Acaé- 
emy of Sciences founded in 1861; as a university 
it dates only from the Republic of 1910. It is 
organized on a dual basis, a so-called classical 
university, comprising letters and theoretic sci- 
ences, and a technical university, embracing the 
applied disciplines. Oporto has possessed at 
Academy of Medicine since 1866; there, too, the 
republic created a university, adding faculties of 
arts and science. That of arts has since been 
suppressed by the dictatorship on political 
grounds.—The Times, London. 
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REPORTS 


WPA TRAINS IMMIGRANTS FOR 
CITIZENSHIP EXAMINATIONS 

Ir’s not a long search to find the principal 
responsibility for the comparatively recent heavy 
inerease in the number of aliens applying for 
first papers and in the number of those being 
granted citizenship. 

Tangible evidence that at least a large part 
of this increase reported by the commissioner of 
immigration at the end of the last year is due 
to the Americanization program of the Works 
Progress Administration is contained in the re- 
ports of its state administrators. 

Declarations of intention were said at that 
time by Commissioner Daniel W. MacCormack 
to have increased from 83,046 in 1933 to 148,118 
in 1936. During the same years he reported that 
final petitions for naturalization increased from 
112,629 to 167,127. 

The WPA Americanization program is car- 
ried on in every state in the Union as an integral 
part of its adult education program which has 
taught approximately 700,000 persons to read 
and write in the last four years and which, in 
March, 1937, had more than 241,000 enrollees. 
Conerete examples of aliens being admitted to 
citizenship are contained in reports from Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Utah and other states. Evi- 
dence of the manner in which the program 
operates is contained in a carefully prepared 
report of the work done over the last year’s 
period in Milwaukee County, Wis., where an 
outstanding project is in operation. 

The Indiana report showed 690 aliens ad- 
mitted to citizenship in Lake County near the 
end of the year in one class, approximately 400 
of whom had been trained to pass their examina- 
tions by the special WPA courses on Ameri- 
canism. In Salt Lake City, Utah, 133 men and 
women, all specially coached by the WPA, were 
admitted in a ceremony presided over by Gov- 
ernor Henry H. Blood. At Duluth, Minn., a 
special program arranged by the American 
Legion was given to celebrate the induction of 
a class of 83 aliens into citizenship. 

The Milwaukee County report goes thoroughly 
into the details of the WPA Americanization 
work there and shows, among other things, a 
high degree of cooperation with officers of the 


Naturalization Bureau and the federal court. 
Tricky questions formerly had been asked appli- 
cants for naturalization by the examiners, but 
in this case, as in others throughout the country, 
examiners were instructed from Washington to 
eliminate them in the interest of fairness. 

The applicant, therefore, was not required to 
answer questions as had actually been asked by 
various examiners such as: “How high is the 
Bunker Hill monument?” “How many stars 
are there on a quarter?” “How many legs has 
the Constitution?” “If a person has seven chil- 
dren, would he have to pay for public schools?” 
and “If the law isn’t signed, may it be a good 
law?” 

Instead, the WPA instructors, acting closely 
with the naturalization officials and the court, 
asked only questions designed to elicit the peti- . 
tioner’s inherent qualifications for citizenship. 
Actual results of a year’s work at the end of 
February, 1937, are best shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 








RESULTS OF YEAR’S AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM 
(MILWAUKEE County, WIS. 





Search: 
Concerted search to secure docu- 
mentary evidence to prove chal- 
lenged citizenship ............ 
Search for information needed for 
naturalization application ..... 
Naturalization: 
Aided clients to fill and mail ap- 
ee Rawle da'veic'ss tee 600 o's 
larations, first papers 
Petitions, second papers 
Special forms 


213 
302 


1,327 


Aided remailing applications re- 
turned information entry not re- 
WO. o-nbdd 620 cdncetodcces 51 
Declarations, first papers 
Petitions, second papers 


Advised client not to apply because 
of ineligibility ............... 15 
Already in process of naturaliza- 
tion—needed no further help... 
Future Ss age made for aid 
in SPP ication after establishin 
eligibility or at a more conveni- 
GE TBs 6 So cids ce vccdvececse 
SEE \cecabciecpaeeeys coe 





That Milwaukee County was an ideal field for 
this intensive extension of the Americanization 
program is shown by the fact that within the 
county there had been several small communities 
where foreign customs and languages prevailed. 
In North Milwaukee were found several hundred 
German immigrants living in a small neighbor- 
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hood, maintaining their language and dress and 
their practice of religious customs. 

On the South Side of the city of Milwaukee a 
Polish community was found which was so self- 
sufficient that there was little sense of isolation. 
Polish was the accepted language, and Polish 
churches and organizations formed by far the 
greater part of the community’s social and intel- 
lectual life. 

Staff members set out to contact priests, minis- 
ters and influential foreign-born, from industrial 
leaders to bartenders, who eagerly cooperated to 
bring their nationals into the Americanization 
program. The staff members found that hun- 
dreds of declarations of intention had been 
granted in 1929, just before the rise in naturali- 
zation fees became effective, but that these same 
papers would have automatically expired mostly 
during May and June of 1936. On every such 
case, the “Rush” tag was marked, every effort 
was made to clear away disabilities, if any, and 
speedy preparations were made for naturaliza- 
tion hearings. 

The manner in which contacts were made with 
prospective citizens is shown by a report on 
sources of contact for the whole of the adult 
education program, their number having been 
just about half the total contacts (Table 2). 
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TABLE 2 


Source oF CONTACTS, ADULT EDUCATION 
(MILWAUKEE County, WIS.) 














Per 
No. of cent, 
cases 0 
Total 
Personal contacts; referred by court 
contacts or friends ...........3. 880 17.2 
Endostrial contacts ; referred to WPA 419 - 
oR al by Radio Station W E M P 134 2.6 
Referred by suburban officials ...... 46 0.9 
Referred by court clerks and the 
DERTEEE ech cteseheseied so 400s os 103 | 
Referred by agencies .........2++6- 39 0.7 
Referred by social centers and voca- 
tional SEROONS oo ieiccciinctisedeics 466 9.1 
Contacts from court records ....... 3,026 59.2 
TG. : o.5:ni-o 3 2 > e042 kemeba 5,113 100 





In summarizing her report, Miss Jean Me. 
Nary, director of projects, acknowledged the 
assistance of the Naturalization Service and of 
the court staffs as follows: “The close coopera- 
tion of members of the staff of the Naturaliza- 
tion Service and the Clerks of the Court: has 
enabled us to aid a great many foreign-born 
persons to establish a secure legal status. We 
are indebted to them all for constant help, both 
in the clarification of individual cases, and in the 
formation of a Naturalization Index.” 


Maurice Jupp 
WorkKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HOW COLLEGE WOMEN SPEND 
THEIR TIME 

Durine the last few years the public has 
shown an increasing interest in the expenditure 
of time by college men and women. Much eriti- 
cism has been made that time is being wasted by 
these young people, as well as their parents’ 
money. 

The study was undertaken to see if we could 
learn something about how college women spend 
their time. It is generally believed by college 
women themselves that they are very busy per- 
sons, and they are, but how much of the twenty- 
four-hour day do they actually spend in the pur- 
suit of scholastic attainment? A record was 
kept of the activities of one hundred and fifty- 
five college women at the State College of Wash- 
ington, in order to show the actual distribution of 
time during a single typical college day. These 


records were obtained over a period of five years. 
Each student was asked to keep an accurate 
record of every activity which took ten minutes 
or more during a period of twenty-four hours. 
Week-end days were ruled out, because they 
were not considered an average college day. This 
study was made with upperelass women in the 
College of Home Economics who were taking 
courses in nutrition. The immediate object was 
to obtain data necessary to determine the total 
energy requirement of each individual. In filling 
out such a report the student was not aware that 
the data would be used for such a purpose as we 
are making use of here. We feel that the records 
were kept with extreme seriousness and honesty: 
Hence it was possible through this study to cal- 
culate the average time spent in various activi- 
ties. 

In tabulating the results, the amount of time 
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spent during the twenty-four hours was grouped 
under the following heads: (1) Sleeping, (2) 
Meals (Eating), (3) Sitting, (4) Personal Care, 
(5) Class Attendance, (6) Studying, (7) Light 
Exercise, (8) Active Exercise. Sitting included 
sewing, reading, writing and visiting. The fol- 
lowing table will show the average distribution 
of time: 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Hours SPENT PER Day IN 
VARIOUS ACTIVITIES AT THE STATE 
COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 











Activity Average Highest Lowest 
Sleeping .<-scccccesee 7.86 10.33 4.75 
Meals (eating) ........ 1.31 3.83 -75 
Sitting? .cccseseessese 6.33 15.4 .04 
Personal Care ...eecees 1.21 3.16 .24 
Class attendance ...... 3.28 6.91 .83 
Studying*® ccscssasheus 4.11 10.47 1.00 
Light exercise ......... 2.48 7.67 16 
Active exercise ........ 1.39 6.66 08 





*The time spent in studying was included in the 
activity of sitting. 

It is interesting to note that the first gen- 
eralization which may be drawn from these data 
is that the average college woman in the group 
studied spends about one third of the twenty- 
four hours in sleep, a little less than one third in 
scholastic activities and the remaining one third 
(or more) is used for eating, visiting and recrea- 
tion of various kinds. 

It was found in a study of Iowa State College 
freshmen! that the average student sleeps eight 
hours, uses eight hours for school work and 
spends the last eight hours in personal and social 
activities. Martin? obtained from college stu- 
dents at Ohio State University similar results to 
the Iowa State Study. 

An average normal college load is considered 
to be three hours each day, or the time actually 
spent in the elassroom, in lecture or recitation 
or the equivalent in the laboratory work, in con- 
tact with teachers. It was of considerable inter- 
est to see what college women did with the other 
twenty-one hours of their day away from the 
contact with the faculty. Students in the State 
College of Washington comparison showed that 
the median amount of study was 4.11 hours a 
day, and the median hours spent in classes was 
3.28 hours. This indicates that students as a 

‘John G. Jenkins, Personnel Journal, 10: 259- 
264, December, 1931. 

? Helen Corbett Martin, ‘‘How Students Spend 


Their Time, Research Adventures in Teaching,’’ 
P. 8. Publ. Co., 1927, 86-91. 
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rule spend at least one hour of outside work in 
preparation for each class period during the day. 
The investigation at Iowa State College* showed 
that 100 upper-classmen spent 2.64 hours a week 
in study, while one student required five hours 
and thirteen minutes per day for study and 
another was able to do passing work on the 
amazing total of fourteen minutes per day. 
This was much lower than the present study 
indicates. However, Iowa included week-end 
activities in their study, which if applied here 
would no doubt have a significant bearing on the 
results of these data. 

Thirty-one of the 155 women students spent 
more than five hours a day in preparation of 
classroom work. The greatest amount of time 
spent in study by any one student was 10.47 
hours, and the lowest time reported was one 
hour daily. A study* of the students in higher 
educational institutions of Oregon showed that 
the median hours daily spent in study was 4.66. 
This was somewhat better than the average of 
4.11 hours in the present study. 

Urbock® found at Cornell that high scholar- 
ship men spent more time in class, studied more 
at home, went to fewer social functions, studied 
less at the university library and slept more than 
low scholarship students. Jenkins,® who at- 
tempted to correlate college success and the 
amount of time spent on study, concluded that 
the failing student devotes each day more time 
in the preparation of assignments than the stu- 
dent of average scholarship. He advised that, 
instead of telling the student of poor scholar- 
ship to study more, he should be given training 
in how to study more efficiently. 

The analysis of the results of the present study 
of time devoted to personal care varied very 
little among the majority of the students. Only 
five women spent more than two hours a day 
in this activity. The average time used in dress- 
ing, undressing, bathing and “make up” was 1.21 
hours. 

In this institution two one-half hour periods 
a week are required in physical education during 

3 John G. Jenkins, loc. cit. 

4Roland G. Will, ‘‘The University, College and 
Normal School Students in Oregon’’—‘‘Institu- 
tional Activities of the Students,’’ Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, Columbus, 1936. 

5 Richard Stephen Urbock, Journal of Higher 


Education, 11: 137-143, 1931. 
6 Loe. cit. 
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the first three years of the college course. 
Seniors are not required to take any kind of 
formal physical education. All the women in- 
cluded in this study (part of whom were seniors) 
took some light exercise daily. It usually took 
the form of moderately fast walking. An aver- 
age of 2.48 hours a day was spent in this activ- 
ity, and part of this was used in walking to and 
from classes and the library. Two young women 
had seven hours of such activity. Active exercise 
was indulged in by only forty-two women out of 
the group or a little over 27 per cent. Except 
for an occasional sprint to class, it would seem 
that about 80 per cent. never take any more 
active exercise than walking to and from the 
classroom during the formal education days. If 
this study had extended to include week-end 
days we would have found much more time spent 
in the activity of dancing and other forms of 
recreation. 

The majority of the women reported a reason- 
able amount of time devoted to their meals. The 
average was 1.31 hours a day, or about one-half 
hour for each meal. One woman, however, re- 
ported that she consumed her total food for the 
day in 0.75 hour, while another spent as much 
as three hours daily for meals. 

Authorities believe that sufficient sleep is ex- 
ceedingly important in the maintenance of 
health. Funk’ says that the individual who 
fails to obtain adequate rest each night is headed 
for a physical bankruptcy. The present study 
showed that an average of about eight hours 
(7.86) out of the twenty-four are spent in sleep. 
The lowest reported for any individual was 4.75 
hours. This seems to contradict the college tra- 
dition that students frequently “burn the mid- 
night oil.” One woman slept 10.38 hours, which 
is more than is usually taken by most indi- 
viduals. However, this is a matter which each 
person must determine for himself according to 
his own needs. 

An account of time wasted or “just fooling 
around” was recorded by the students. The least 
wasted time reported for any individual was 0.04 
hours a day, by a young woman who works for 
her room and board; while others wasted a 
larger proportion of their time. This time was 
largely spent in visiting, talking, trips to candy 
shops and the like. It may be unfair to call this 


7 John Clarence Funk, Hygeia, 8: 465, May, 1930. 
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“wasted” time, since many students obtain much 
from contacts with other students. Different 
view-points are expressed, lessons of give and 
take are taught—all contributing to a proper 
balanced life. 

One might argue that the group studied does 
not give a fair representation of all students in 
the institution. This may be true, because they 
are a specialized and selected group, and the 
number of students who kept records is small in 
comparison to the whole student body. On the 
other hand, when fewer students were studied the 
average time expenditure of the group conforms 
very closely with the average of the larger group. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In the present study of the daily activity of a 
limited number of college women, the conclusions 
may be drawn that about one third of the time 
is spent in sleep; a little less than one third in 
study ; and one third or more in eating, personal 
care, social activity and exercise (part of which 
is supervised and required). It would seem in 
general from this analysis that the division of 
time as practiced by women in this institution 
correlates in many respects with studies on both 
men and women made in other institutions. 

Leta W. Hunt 

StTaTE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
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Children’s Books: Two Little Navahos Dip their 


Sheep. Pp. 48. The World is Round. Pp. 48. 
The Wooden Bear. Pp. 48. Keo the Otter. 
Pp. 48. On the Road. Pp. 48. Children Come 
and Sing. Pp. 24. All illustrated. Hale, 
Milwaukee, 

De LopaTecKI, EvGcEne. Typographer’s Desk 
Manual. Pp. vii+87. Ronald Press. $3.50. 


Hoesen, LANCELOT T. Retreat from Reason, Pp. 
102. Channel Bookshop, New York. 

Kinyon, Kate W. and L. THomAs HOpkINS. 
Junior Clothing. Revised edition. Pp. vii +264. 
Tilustrated. Junior Foods. Revised edition. 
Pp. x+362. Illustrated. Junior Home Prob- 
lems. Revised edition. Pp. viii+310. Illus 
trated. Sanborn. 

McKown, Harry ©. Eztra-curricular Activities. 
Pp. xv+734. 18 figures. Maemillan. $3.25. 
The Pupil’s Guide to Kelty’s The Beginnings of 
the American People and Nation. Pp. 95. I: 
lustrated. $0.28. The Pupil’s Guide to Kelty’s 
The Growth of the American People and Nation. 

Pp. 105. Illustrated. $0.28. Ginn. 

Watkins, Ratpy K. and Rate C. Bepeny. Work- 
book to General Science for To-day. Revised 
edition. Pp. 144. Illustrated. Macmillan 
$0.60. 





